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To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

This  report  discusses  the  policy,  operational,  and  force  structure  aspects  of  carrier  battle 
groups  and  provides  possible  alternatives  for  meeting  national  secuiity  requirements  with  fewer 
carriers.  The  irdbrmation  in  this  report  should  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in  its  deliberations  on 
the  size  and  composition  of  Mure  naval  forces,  particularly  the  affordability  of  several 
decisions  regarding  the  Navy’s  plans  to  acquire  carriers,  aircraft,  surface  combatants, 
submarines,  and  logistics  support  ships  to  support  future  battle  groups. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Navy,  the  Director  of 
the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget,  interested  congressional  committees,  and  other 
interested  parties. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Davis,  Director,  Navy  Issues,  who  may 
be  reached  on  (202)  276'6604  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions.  Major  contributors  to  this 
report  are  listed  in  appendix  IX. 


Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 
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Executive  Summary 


Purpose 


Aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  are  the  centerpiece  of  the  Navy’s  surface 
force  and  significantly  influence  the  size,  composition,  and  cost  of  the 
fleet,  The  annualized  cost  to  acquire,  operate,  and  support  a  single  Navy 
carrier  battle  group  is  now  about  $1.5  billion^  and  will  continue  to  increase. 
As  defense  fiinding  declines  and  defense  expenditures  come  under 
increased  scnitiny,  attention  will  be  focused  on  the  size  and  affordability 
of  the  carrier  force,  qao  developed  information  on  options  that 
policymakers  consider  when  deciding  on  the  size  and  makeup  of 
future  naval  forces,  particularly  the  number  of  carriers,  required  to  meet 
our  national  security  goals  in  times  when  defense  spending  is  being 
reduced. 


Background 


The  Navy’s  carrier  battle  groups  have  traditionally  supported  the  national 
defense  strategy  by  providing  overseas  presence  and  a  crisis  response 
capability.  Carrier  battle  groups  consist  of  the  carrier,  its  air  wing  of  about 
80  aircraft,  and  about  9  escort  ships,  including  surface  combatants,  attack 
submarines,  and  logistics  support  ships.  Several  other  ships  and  aircraft 
provide  logistics  and  training  support.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1993, 
the  Navy  had  seven  conventional-  and  seven  nuclear-powered  cturiers  in 
its  active  force  and  an  aviation  training  carrier.  The  14  active  carriers 
allowed  for  near-continuous  overseas  presence  of  at  least  one  carrier 
battle  group  in  each  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  western  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  regions.  Only  about  26  percent  of  the  carriers 
are  deployed  overseas  at  any  one  time  because  of  maintenance,  training, 
and  personnel  policies. 


The  Navy  plans  to  reduce  the  force  to  12  active  carriers  and  an  aviation 
training  carrier  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  The  Navy  intends  to  replace 
its  conventional  carriers  with  nuclear  carriers  on  a  one-to-one  basis  to 
maintain  a  12-active  carrier  force.  Table  1  shows  the  changes  in  the  Navy’s 
carrier  force  plan  through  fiscal  year  2010. 


Table  1i  Navy’s  Carrier  Force  Structure 
Plan 


Number  of  oarriers  at  end  of  fleoal  yeer 

mm 

1882 

1883 

1886 

1886 

1888 

2003 

2006 

2010 

Conventional 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Nuclear 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Training 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

16 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

'All  dollar  aniounts  are  i-xpresand  In  fiscal  year  1000  constant  dollara  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Results  in  Brief 


The  Navy  has  two  nuclear  carriers  under  construction,  the  John  C.  Stennls 
and  the  United  States,  which  are  scheduled  for  deliveiy  in  fiscal  years  ,1996 
and  1998,  respectively.  In  addition,  the  USS  Enterprise  Is  being  overhauled 
and  its  reactors  reftieled  at  a  cost  of  over  $2  billion  (then-year  dollars). 
Other  nuclear  carriers  will  be  overhauled  and  refueled  beginning  In  the 
late  1990s,  ensuring  a  relatively  large  carrier  force  for  about  30  more  years. 
OAo’s  analysis  shows  diat  in  fiscal  year  1993  the  Navy  intends  to  invest 
between  $11.6  billion  and  $16,1  billion  (then-year  dollars)  to  acquire 
carrier  battle  groups:  ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons.  This  includes 
$832.2  million  (then-year  dollars)  for  advance  procurement  of  material 
(mostly  nuclear  components)  for  another  nuclear  carrier,  GVN-76,  to  be 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  carrier  is 
about  $4.2  billion  (then-year  dollars).  The  Navy  believes  this  carrier  will 
allow  it  to  maintain  a  highly  capable  carrier  force  as  the  number  of 
carriers  is  reduced.  More  importantly,  it  believes  the  scheduled 
construction  of  the  CVN-76  is  vital  to  maintaining  the  unique  Industrial 
base  for  building  nuclear  aircraft  carriers.  Canceling  or  delaying  the 
carrier  would  affect  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company—tlie  only  shipyard  capable  of  building  nuclear  carriers— and  its 
nuclear  propulsion  vendors  and  would  likely  Increase  the  carrier’s  cost 
when  eventually  built. 


Mounting  budget  pressures,  a  reduced  threat  environment,  competing 
priorities,  and  affordability  Issues  dominate  the  congressional  debate  on 
national  security.  At  the  same  time,  the  Navy  is  embarking  on  several 
costly  carrier-related  programs — procuring  another  carrier,  refueling  the 
reactors  on  existing  nuclear  carriers,  and  replacing  and  upgrading  aircraft. 
These  programs  will  have  long-term  Impacts  on  the  size  and  cost,  and 
potentially  the  capability,  of  a  12-carrier  force.  For  example,  the  total  cost 
to  replace  current  tactical  combat  aircraft  with  the  planned  P/A-18E/F  and 
AX  aircraft  could  well  exceed  $120  billion.  There  are  alternatives  that 
could  save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

OAo’s  analysis  indicates  that  there  are  opportunities  for  using  less  costly 
options  to  satisfy  many  of  the  carrier  battle  groups’  traditional  roles 
without  unreasonably  increasing  the  risk  that  U.S.  national  security  would 
be  threatened.  For  example,  a  smaller,  less  expensive  carrier  force  could 
be  achieved  by  relying  more  on  increasingly  capable  surface  combatants 
and  amphibious  assault  ships  and/or  by  emploj^g  a  more  flexible  carrier 
deployment  strategy,  oao  believes  that  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress  must  agree  on  the  size  and  affordability  of  the  carrier  force 
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required  to  meet  national  defense  goals,  Including  the  consideration  of 
other  options,  before  a  commitment  is  made  to  build  another  nuclear 
carrier. 


GAO’S  Analysis 


Changing  Defense  Strategy  in  response  to  changes  in  the  security  environment,  the  United  States  has 

shifted  its  strategy  from  containment  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
ensuring  regional  stability  by  focusing  on  strategic  deterrence,  overseas 
presence,  and  crisis  response  while  maintaining  an  ability  to  rebuild,  or 
reconstitute,  a  large  force  should  a  global  threat  reemerge.  The  Navy 
believes  carrier  btdtle  groups  are  the  best  force  for  meeting  the  presence 
and  crisis  missions  because  of  their  superior  sustainability,  flexibility,  and 
capabilities,  and  their  ability  to  operate  Independent  of  land-based  forces 
or  facilities.  Even  with  12  or  fewer  carriers,  however,  the  Navy  can  still 
maintain  a  significant  overseas  presence.  Table  2  shows  possible  annual 
overseas  presence  achievable  in  the  three  regions  at  various  carrier  force 
levels  under  current  operating,  maintenance,  and  personnel  policies. 


Table  S:  Bximplea  of  Annual  Proaanoa 
at  Varloua  Carrier  Lavala 


Numbtr  of 
oarriert* 

Raglenal  proaonoo  (In  avaraga  montha  par  yaar) 

Ovarall  annual 

praaanca 

(pareant) 

Maditairanaan 

8aa 

Waatarn 
Paolflo  Ooaan 

Indian  Ooaan/ 
Arabian  8aa 

12 

12 

12 

8.6 

90 

10 

12 

12 

5.8 

83 

8 

12 

12 

3.2 

75 

6 

10 

12 

1,6 

66 

'These  figures  Include  a  carrier  homo  ported  In  Japan  that  Is  counted  as  continuously  deployed. 
This  carrier  provides  most  of  the  presence  In  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  region  and  some  In  the 
Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region.  Carriers  originating  from  tfie  eastern  and  western  United  States 
have  traditionally  provided  presence  In  the  Mediterranean  Seu  and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea 
regions,  respectively. 


Current  deployment  practices  and  the  long  distances  Involved  make  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean/Arahian 
Seu  region  without  adversely  affec^g  the  level  of  presence  in  the  other 
two  regions. 
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Cost  of  New  Naval  Aircraft  The  cost  of  new  carrier-based  tactical  aircraft— the  P/A-18E/P 

Will  Affect  the  flghter/attack  and  the  AX  advanced  strike — over  the  next  decades  could 

AffordabilitV  of  Carriers  affect  the  affordability  of  carriers  or  hinder  carriers  from  deploying  with 

^  full  complements  of  aircraft.  With  acquisition  costs  expected  to  be  much 

higher  than  current  aircraft,  oao  estimates  that  future,  air  wings,  compi ised 
of  these  new  aircraft,  for  8  carriers  would  cost  about  the  same  as  the  air 
wings  for  a  12'carrier  force  today.  Each  F/A-18E/F  is  estimated  to  cost 
almost  $50  million,  whereas  the  AX  could  be  significantly  more — over 
$100  million  each.  Thus,  the  total  cost  to  replace  the  current  tactical 
aircraft  could  well  exceed  $120  billion.  Also,  the  Navy  is  planning  a 
number  of  life  extension  programs  for  existing  tactical  and  support 
aircraft. 


Alternatives  to  Carrier  The  Navy  is  beginning  to  develop  alternatives  for  carrier  battle  groups  in 

Battle  Groups  low-threat  areas  to  fill  tl^e  voids  that  will  occur  with  a  12-carrler  force. 

These  include  shifting  carriers  between  regions  duilng  a  deployment  and 
using  different  types  of  forces,  such  as  smaller  groups  of  ittcreaslngly 
capable  surface  combatants— many  equipped  with  the  AEGIS  weapon 
system  and  Tomahawk  land  attack  missile — and  amphibious  assault  ships, 
in  place  of  carriers.  The  Navy  is  testing  and  evaluating  these  operational 
concepts  to  determine  the  extent  of  possible  changes  to  its  operations  and 
doctrine. 


Increased  Capabilities  of 
Other  Naval  Ships  to  Meet 
Regional  Contingencies 


I 


The  surface  combatants  now  entering  the  fleet  are  increasingly  capable  in 
strike,  antiair,  antisurface,  and  antisubmarine  warfare  that  makes  them 
increasingly  suitable  for  regional  contingencies.  For  example,  tl\e  Navy 
has  around  45  Tomaliawk-capable  surface  combatants  with  a  land-attack 
capability  of  more  than  660  miles,  which  is  enough  range  to  reach  over 
three-fourths  of  the  world’s  land  areas.  Most  attack  submarines — about 
70 — also  can  launch  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.  Together  these  ships  and 
submarines  could  carry  between  2,100  and  6,200  Tomahawk  missiles, 
depending  on  missions  and  inventories.  The  Navy  plans  to  have  over 
160  Tomidiawk-capable  surface  combatants  and  attack  submarines  by 
fiscal  year  2000.  Planned  Tomahawk  upgrades  include  a  lighter  but  equally 
lethal  warhead.  Increased  range,  shipboard  mission  planning  capability, 
improved  navigation,  and  a  capability  to  control  the  misc^le’s  time  of 
ai  rival  to  its  target. 


'The  c{q}abllity  of  amphibious  assault  ships  is  also  increasing.  The  Wasp 
class  of  multipurpose  amphibious  assault/sea  control  ships  are  now 
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entering  the  fleet.  ITiey  provide  both  a  flight  deck  for  helicopters  and 
Harrier  vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  that  can  deliver  a  variety 
of  ground  support  and  strike  munitions,  as  well  as  a  capability  to  launch 
air-cushioned  and  conventional  landing  craft.  These  ships,  however,  do 
not  have  the  multimission  capability  of  a  carrier. 

Another  class  of  amphibious  assault  ship,  designated  the  LX,  is  being 
developed  to  replace  several  older  classes.  The  LX,  as  envisioned,  will 
carry  an  assault  force  and  support  material  and  could  have  enhanced 
defensive  and  offensive  capabilities.  It  is  expected  to  begin  entering  the 
fleet  around  the  year  2000. 

Utilizing  a  Smaller  Carrier 
Force 

Increased  reliance  on  other  naval  forces  to  Implement  the  national  defense 
strategy  could  result  in  fewer  overseas  carrier  deployments  and  eventually 
a  smaller  carrier  force.  Even  with  carriers  spending  more  time  in  their 
home  port  areas,  they  could  still  maintain  their  readiness  and  ability  to 
deploy  to  a  crisis.  For  example,  at  force  levels  of  12, 10, 8,  and  6,  the  Navy 
can  have  6, 4, 3,  and  1  carriers,  respectively,  deployed  or  capable  of 
deploying  immediately.  The  Navy  can  have  nine,  eight,  seven,  and  four 
carriers,  respectively,  at  each  level  deployed  within  a  2-month  period. 

Reduced  Force  Structure 
Has  More  Potential  for 

Cost  Savings  Than 

Reduced  Operating  Tempo 

Decreasing  the  frequency  and  duration  of  carrier  operations  and  training 
does  not  significantly  reduce  operating  and  support  costs  because  most 
costs  are  fixed.  These  Axed  costs,  accounting ,  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
a  carrier  battle  group’s  operating  and  suppo.  t  costs,  Include  major 
maintenance  and  military  personnel.  The  significant  costs  to  modernize 
and  replace  carriers,  escorts,  and  aircraft  remain.  However,  substantial 
savings  can  be  achieved  largely  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  carrier  force 
and  its  complement  of  aircraft.  A  smaller  carrier  force  is  possible  by  using 
other  naval  forces  to  achieve  overseas  presence  and  by  maintaining 
carriers  to  provide  rapid  deployment  from  the  United  States  in  sufflclent 
numbers  when  required  to  respond  to  overseas  crises. 

Matters  for 

Congressional 

Consideration 

QAO  believes  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defei\se  reach  early  agreement  on  the  size  and  affordability  of  the  carrier 
force  needed  to  meet  future  national  defense  requirements.  Reaching  such 
an  agreement  during  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1904  budget 
submission  is  Important  because  the  number  of  carriers  and  their  role  in 
the  new  security  environment  directly  affect  (1)  the  Navy’s  plans  to 
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Agency  Comments 


acquire  carriers,  surface  combatants,  attack  submarines,  and  combat 
logistics  ships  and  (2)  the  affordability  of  developing  and  procuring  a  full 
complement  of  costly  new  tactical  aircraft. 

In  the  context  of  this  agreement  on  the  size  and  affordability  of  the  carrier 
force,  the  Congress  should  consider  the  extent  that  other,  less  costly  force 
options  could  satisfy  many  national  security  needs  and  reduce  the 
requirements  for  ci^er  battle  groups  before  approving  full  funding  for  the 
new  nuclear  carrier  in  the  planned  fiscal  year  1995  request. 


The  Department  of  Defense  provided  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report, 
which  are  included  in  appendix  VIII.  Defense  agrees  with  some  of  the 
nuOor  findings  of  the  report,  but  only  partially  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
others,  Defense’s  comments  and  gao’s  detailed  evaluation  of  them  are 
included  in  the  report  where  appropriate. 

Defense  partially  agrees  with  gao's  use  of  annualized  amortized  costs  to 
represent  potential  savings  of  alternative  forces,  stating  the  n^ethod  is 
potentially  misleading.  Defense  believes  the  method  is  not  appropriate  for 
evaluating  near«term  budget  decisions.  Defense  considers  acquisition  costs 
as  ’’sunk"  costs  that  cannot  be  saved  in  the  near  term  and  that  actual 
expenditures  have  “peaks  and  valleys"  rather  than  averages.  However, 
Defense  stated  that  this  method  has  some  utility  for  showing  rough, 
long-term  costs  of  different  types  of  forces,  oao  believes  annualized 
amortized  costs,  when  viewed  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  reflect  the 
significant  investment  requirements  for  these  major  force  structure 
elements  and  thereby  provide  insight  into  the  potential  impact  these 
elements  may  have  on  future  budgets:  in  this  case,  the  cost  implications  of 
replacing,  operating,  and  supporting  carrier  battle  group  elements. 

Defense  does  not  believe  the  risks  associated  with  alternative  force 
options,  particularly  the  absence  of  the  carrier's  organic  air  capability,  are 
adequately  discussed  in  the  report.  Defense  also  emphasizes  that  the  Base 
Force  of  12  deployable  carrier  battle  groups  and  1  training  carrier  is  sized 
to  meet  what  it  considers  the  minimum  needs  to  support  its  new  regionally 
oriented  national  defense  strategy,  oao  agrees  that  carrier  battle  groups 
with  their  multidimensional  mission  capabilities  are  an  important 
component  of  the  new  defense  strategy  and  that  those  groups  will 
continue  to  play  a  m^Jor  role  in  fulfilling  future  security  needs,  gao  also 
recognizes  the  risks  associated  with  alternative  naval  forces — such  as  the 
lack  of  air  capabilities — increase  as  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
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increases.  However,  gao  believes  the  tradeoff  between  risk  and  cost  of 
these  alternative  forces  needs  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  reduced 
defense  budgets,  a  diminished  global  threat  to  U.S.  national  security,  and 
increasingly  capable  surface  combatants  and  other  ships  to  conduct  power 
proijection  missions  against  regional  threats,  oao  does  not  advocate 
abandoning  the  role  and  employment  of  carrier  battle  groups  for  presence 
and  crisis  response  missions  but  is  suggesting  that  there  are  opportunities 
to  rely  less  on  these  groups  and  use  other,  less  costly  types  of  forces  for 
expanded  roles  in  the  new  security  environment,  oao  continues  to  believe 
that  alternative  forces,  such  as  the  surface  action  groups  described  in  the 
report,  should  be  considered  for  flilfUUng  majny  traditional  carrier  roles, 
which  would  thereby  reduce  the  requirements  for  relatively  costly  carrier 
battle  groups. 

A  draft  of  this  report  provided  to  Defense  for  comment  contained  a  Matter 
for  Congressional  Consideration  concerning  release  of  advance 
procurement  flinds  requested  for  CVN>76.  The  suggestion  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  approval  of  the  finding  represents  a  significant  commitment 
to  fund  the  remainder  of  the  ship  in  flscd  year  1995,  which  would,  in  turn, 
require  early  retirement  of  a  conventional  carrier  to  maintain  a  12>carrier 
force.  OAO  farther  suggested  that,  given  the  declining  defense  budget, 
changing  security  environment.  Increasingly  capable  surface  combatants 
ai\d  amphibious  ships,  high  cost  of  upgrading  and  replacing  carrier 
aircraft,  and  long-term  costs  of  maintaining  the  planned  carrier  force  level, 
the  Congress  and  Defense  need  to  reach  early  agreement  on  the  size  and 
affordability  of  the  carrier  force  needed  to  meet  national  defeitse 
requirements. 

Defense  did  not  concur  with  the  suggestion  concerning  the  release  of  the 
advance  procurement  funds,  stating  that  there  are  defense  industrial  base 
imperatives  that  require  these  fUnds.  F\irther,  Defense  believes  that  the 
Congress  and  Defense  agree  on  the  size  of  the  future  carrier  force. 
Subsequently,  the  funds  were  authorized  and  api/roprlated  by  the 
Congress  and  obligated  by  the  Navy.  The  report  has  been  revised  to  reflect 
that  action. 

OAO  still  believes,  however,  that  the  reasons  cited  for  the  need  for  the 
Congress  and  Defense  to  reach  early  agreement  on  the  size  and 
affordability  of  the  carrier  force  remain  valid,  qao  also  believes  that  other 
options,  such  as  the  increased  use  of  surface  action  groups  and  other  force 
configurations,  to  meet  some  of  the  roles  and  missions  traditionally  met  by 
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carrier  battle  groups  should  be  fblly  examined  before  making  a 
commitment  to  build  another  carrier. 
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Introduction 


Carrier  battle  groups  are  the  centerpiece  of  the  Navy’s  power  projection 
forces  and  its  most  expensive  assets.  U.S.  decisionmakers  have  relied  on 
carrier  battle  groups  to  achieve  political  and  mllitaiy  objectives  because  of 
their  operational  flexibility,  capabilities,  mobility,  sustainability, 
responsiveness,  and  high  ^slbllity  compared  with  other  forces.  In 
peacetime,  the  overseas  presence  of  these  groups  can  help  promote  U.S. 
foreigti  policy,  maintain  stability,  and  deter  aggression;  in  crisis  and  in 
wartime,  battle  groups  can  conduct  naval  operations  to  project  U.S. 
military  power  ashore  and  maintain  control  of  the  seas. 

The  current  plan  to  restructure  the  military  calls  for  reducing  the  number 
of  active  aircraft  carriers  ffom  the  fiscal  year  1990  level  of  15  to  12  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1995  and  maintaining  that  level  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  However,  the  Congress  continues  to  seek  further  defense 
reductions  to  address  the  growing  federal  budget  deficit  and  other 
competing  spending  priorities.  The  high  cost  of  acquiring  and  operating 
carrier  battle  groups  may  require  additional  reductions  of  carriers  and 
their  associated  battle  groups  and  an  examination  of  other  force  options  to 
accomplish  future  security  objectives. 


■Mpw  TlafprittP  Cifratpcfv  World  War  II,  the  threat  to  U.S.  national  survival  posed  by  the 

c  w  lac  o  Li  former  Soviet  Union  had  provided  the  rationale  for  U.S.  force 

requirements,  planning,  and  expenditures.  However,  this  threat  has  greatly 
diminished  because  of  the  significant  political  and  military  changes  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  There  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of  a  massive, 
short-warning  attack  by  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
(the  former  Soviet  Union)  against  the  United  States  and  its  allies  or  a 
global  war  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  August  1990,  President  Bush  announced  a  new  defense  strategy  that 
shifts  the  focus  of  defense  planning  away  from  the  threat  of  a  global  war  to 
a  variety  of  threats  in  major  regions  of  consequence  to  U.S.  interests, 
particularly  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  and  East  Asia.  The  Department  of 
Defense  (dod)  believes  these  threats  are  likely  to  involve  more  than  one 
nation,  be  unconventional  in  character,  and  possibly  develop  suddenly  and 
unpredlctably  (e.g.,  Iraq’s  Invasion  of  Kuwait)  into  smaller-scale  regional 
crises.  Such  tlireats  are  becoming  more  dangerous  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  advanced  weaponry,  including  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  capabilities,  among  an  increasing  number  of  countries.  The  new 
strategy  focuses  on  strategic  nuclear  deterrence  and  strategic  defense. 
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overseas  presence,  crisis  response,  and  reconstitution'  to  establish  the 
basis  for  future  force  requirements  and  employments. 


Base  Force  The  fiscal  year  1992  budget  proposed  a  plan,  called  Base  Force,  to 

implement  the  new  defense  strategy,  The  plan  reduces  and  restructures 
the  U.S.  military  to  meet  near-term  national  security  requirements  within 
anticipated  smdler  defense  budgets.  The  Base  Force  is  considered  the 
minimum  force  structure^  required  to  address  future  regional 
contingencies  against  various  potential  threats.  Force  requirements  are 
based  on  having  forces  capable  of  Involvement  in  two  concurrent  regional 
contingencies  that  start  sequentially,  These  forces  are  organized  into  four 
groups:  Strategic  Forces,  Atlantic  Forces,  Pacific  Forces,  and  Contingency 
Forces. 

Naval  battle  forces  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Forces,  particularly 
carrier  battle  groups,  figure  prominently  in  the  new  defense  strategy  for 
peacetime  overseas  presence  and  crisis  response.  These  forces  would  also 
become  important  elements  of  the  Contingency  Force  during  escalating 
crises-  Although  these  forces  are  smaller  in  size,  their  roles  and 
employment  appear  to  have  changed  little  from  Cold  War  requirements. 


Impact  of  Base  Force  on  Under  Base  Force,  the  number  of  active  aircraft  carriers  is  expected  to 

Future  Carrier  Force  decline  from  16  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  12  by  fiscal  year  1996,®  Since  the 

Structure  mid-1970s,  the  Navy  has  acquired  only  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Navy  had  seven  conventional  and 
seven  nuclear  aircraft  caiiiers  in  its  active  inventory  and  plans  to  have 
three  conventional  and  nine  nuclear  carriers  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
Conventional  carriers,  which  are  powered  by  fossil  fUel,  will  be  retired  to 
reduce  and  maintain  the  force  at  12  carriers.  Appendix  II  provides 
information  on  the  Navy's  carrier  force  structure  plans. 


'Reconitltutlon  Involvei  forming,  training,  and  fielding  new  fighting  unita.  Thia  Includes  Initially 
drawing  on  cadro>type  units  and  military  asseta  In  storage,  mobilising  previously  trained  or  new 
personnel,  and  activating  the  Industrial  base  on  a  large  sc^e. 

‘Force  structure  refers  to  the  numbers,  slse,  and  composition  of  active  and  reserve  units  comprising 
the  military,  such  as  ships  and  air  wings,  and  the  facilities  of  the  supporting  base  Infrastructure. 

'The  Navy  also  maintains  one  aviation  training  carrier  In  Its  Inventory.  Because  the  carrier  possesses 
no  combat  capability,  It  Is  not  Included  in  the  number  of  active  carriers  at  a  gven  force  level.  However, 
the  Navy  plans  to  mslnuin  s  capacity  to  convert  the  training  carrier  to  a  combat  status  within  a 
12-month  period  to  augment.  If  necessary,  the  active  fleet 
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Similar  reductions  are  planned  for  other  air  and  naval  assets  associated 
with  carrier  battle  groups,  The  number  of  carrier  air  wings  will  be  reduced 
from  16  (13  active  taii  2  reserve)  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  13  (11  active  and 
2  reserve)  by  fiscal  year  1995.  The  overall  number  of  naval  battle  force 
ships  will  drop  from  the  fiscal  year  1990  level  of  647  to  462  by  fiscal  year 
1906  and  wiU  be  ftirther  reduced  to  436  by  fiscal  year  1997. 


Significant  additional  cuts  in  defense  spending  beyond  those  envisioned  in 
the  Base  Force  proposal  could  likely  be  retjuired  over  the  next  several 
years  because  of  growing  federal  debts,  rising  Interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt,  and  domestic  spending  priorities. 

Defense  spending  surged  in  the  early  19808,  reaching  a  high  of  $326  billion^ 
in  1986.  Since  thm,  the  defense  budget  luks,  with  one  exception, 
progressively  declined.  dod*8  Fiscal  Year  1M3  Future  Years  Defense 
Program  shows  its  budget  will  be  about  $214  billion  by  fiscal  year  1997  in 
real  terms— almost  the  same  amount  as  the  annual  budgets  during  the 
mid-10708.  As  the  defense  budget  declines,  so  does  the  Navy*s  budget  In 
the  late  19808,  total  Navy  Department  budgets  exceeded  $100  billion  each 
year,  but  the  defense  program  shows  the  Navy's  budget  will  be  about 
$68  billion  by  fiscal  year  1997.  Figure  1.1  compares  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  the  Navy  total  obllgational  authorities  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1902  and  the  amounts  prelected  through  fiscal  year  1997. 


^All  dollar  amounts  u«  axprasaed  In  flacal  year  1090  constant  dollait  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Aircraft  Carrier  Battle 
Groups 


The  Navy's  preferred  carrier  battle  group  generally  has  an  aircraft  carrier 
and  its  air  wing  of  about  80  aircraft,  6  surface  combatants  (cruisers  and 
destroyers)  equipped  with  AEGIS  antlalr  capability,®  2  nuclear  attack 
submarines,  and  a  fast  combat  support  (logistics)  ship.®  This  configuration, 
as  shown  in  table  1.1,  is  referred  to  as  a  “notional"  carrier  battle  group.'' 
However,  the  actual  composition  of  a  carrier  battle  group  varies. 


The  AEOIS  combet  lystcm  la  an  Integrated  network  of  computer!  and  displays  linked  to  sensors  and 
weapon  systems  capable  of  sltnulteneously  detecting,  tracking,  and  engaging  numerous  air,  suiface, 
and  subsurface  targets.  It  is  currently  carried  on  TlcDnderoga<lass  cruisers  and  Arleigh  Buike-class 
destroyers. 

'Undl  the  Navy  has  a  sufficient  number  of  fast  combat  support  ships,  battle  groups  may  alternatively 
deploy  with  two  logistics  ships— a  replenishment  oiler  and  an  ammunition  ship. 

’References  to  carrier  battle  groups  In  this  report  are  based  on  this  conflguratlon,  unless  otherwise 
noted. 
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depending  on  such  factors  as  the  mission,  likely  threat,  and  availability  of 
deployable  ships  and  aircraft. 


Table  1.1 :  Notional  Configuration  for  a 
Carrier  Battle  Croup 


Bittia  graup  •lamant 

Number  of  alamanta 

Aircraft  oarriar 

1 

Carrier  air  wing  (with  about  80  aircraft) 

1 

Cruisers 

2or3 

Destroyers 

2t04 

Nuclear  attack  submarines 

2 

Fast  combat  support  ship  (or  a  replenishment  oiler  and  an 
ammunition  ship) 

1 

Seuroa:  Our  anelytia  of  Navy  data. 


Other  logistics  support  ships,  commonly  called  the  underway 
replenishment  group,  independently  deploy  to  sustain  the  carrier  battle 
group.  These  ships  replenish  the  carrier  battle  group  by  shuttling  hiel, 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  general  stores  to  ^e  battle  group’s  omstation 
logistics  support  ship  or  directly  to  combatant  ships.  Appendix  III  provides 
additional  information  on  the  elements  that  comprise  a  carrier  battle 
group. 


Cost  of  an  Aircraft  Carrier  An  aircraft  carrier  battle  group,  including  associated  logistics  support 
Battle  Group  ships,  costs  almost  $1.6  billion^  each  year  to  acquire,  operate,  and  support. 

Table  1.2  shows  the  annualized  cost  of  a  notional  carrier  battle  group  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  Operating  and  support  costs  accounted  for  about 
60  percent  (about  $900  million)  of  the  battle  group's  annual  expenses,  and 
annualized  acquisition  costs  accounted  for  the  other  40  percent  (about 
$600  million).  Over  46  percent  of  the  battle  group’s  annual  operating  and 
support  costa  were  for  performing  major  maintenance  and  repairs  on  the 
ships  and  aircraft  in  a  battle  group;  another  35  percent  were  for  the 
military  personnel  assigned  to  command,  operate,  and  maintain  the  group. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  force  component  costs  are  averaged  composite 


'Coat  aitlmatei  In  thla  report  reflect  cotta  likely  to  be  Incurred  by  naval  forcei  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Annuallwd  acqulaltion  costa  represent  the  antorUxed  coat  to  acquire  the  battle  group 
ahlpe  and  aircraft  spread  over  their  service  lives,  In  tl\lt  context,  onnuollxed  acquisition  costs  cai\not 
be  directly  related  to  annual  defense  budgets  because  procurement  costs  are  basically  Incurred  before 
the  ships  and  aircraft  enter  sendee.  Annuallud  aircraft  cosu  also  Include  ai\  allowance  for  force 
assurance  (I.r.,  the  additional  aircraft  needed  to  sustain  a  force  level  over  a  period  of  time  because  of 
losses  due  to  aging  or  peacetime  attrition).  Annual  operating  and  support  costs  are  estimates  of 
incurred  annual  costs;  however,  the  cost  of  maintenance  Is  averaged  over  the  maintenance  cycle.  See 
appendix  I  for  more  Information  on  our  methodology. 
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coats  reflecting  the  force’s  composition  in  fiscal  year  1990.)  A  notional 
carrier  battle  group  in  fiscal  year  2000  will  coat  about  $1.6  billion— an 
Increase  of  about  6  percent.  Appendix  IV  shows  the  annualized  cost  of  a 
notional  carrier  battle  group  for  fiscal  year  2000.  Carrier  battle  group  costs 
used  in  this  report  represent  the  direct  costa  for  an  active  force  unit,  for 
example,  a  ship  or  aircraft  in  the  active  fleet.  The  Indirect  costs  of  a  force 
unit  are  not  allocated  or  included,  although  these  coats  can  be  significant. 
Indirect  coats  include,  for  example,  the  Navy’s  physical  infrastructure  of 
bases  and  air  stations  and  the  personnel  assigned  to  shore  command  and 
support  functions  (e.g.,  publicatlona  and  financial  management).  Also, 
reserve  units  are  not  included  in  our  carrier  battle  group  costs. 


Table  1.2:  Notional  Carrier  Battle 
Qroup'a  Annualized  Ooata  for 

Flaoal  year  1090  dollars  In  mllllona 

mmm 

Flaoal  Year  1890 

Operating 

Number  and  aupport  Aequialtlon 

Total 

Aircraft  carrier 

Aircraft  carrier 

1 

$104 

$54 

1248 

Carrier  air  wing 

1 

247 

336 

333 

•ubtotal 

441 

399 

380 

Battle  group  shipa  and  ships'  aircraft 

Cruiser 

2 

68 

43 

131 

Destroyer 

4 

112 

44 

186 

Submarine 

2 

00 

41 

140 

Fast  combat  support  ship  or 
equivalent 

1 

44 

12 

86 

SH-60B  helicopter 

4 

9 

12 

21 

SH-2F  helicopter 

2 

6 

3 

8 

CH-46  helicopter 

2 

5 

2 

6 

Subtotal 

363 

168 

316 

Total  earriar  battle  group 

$304 

$344 

$1,346 

Underway  replenishment  group 

06 

38 

134 

Total 

$900 

$882 

$1,489 

Nots;  Numbers  have  been  rounded.  Nuclear  fuel  costs  are  Inoludad  undar  operating  and  support 
and  not  acquisition.  Costa  are  a  oomposlte  of  the  mix  ol  ships  and  air  wings  In  the  flast. 


Source:  Our  analysis  ol  Navy  and  QAO  data. 


Figure  1.2  shows  the  percentage  of  the  battle  group’s  annualized  cost  for 
each  of  Its  midor  components.  The  aircraft  carrier  and  its  air  wing  make  up 
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about  66  percent  ($830  million)  of  the  costs  of  the  group,  with  the  air  wing 
contributing  the  largest  part  of  carrier  costs. 


Figure  1.2:  Breakout  of  the  Annualliad 
Coete  for  e  Fleoal  Year  1690  Carrier 
Battle  Group  by  Major  Force 
Component 


Escort  ships 

9% 

Replenishment  ships 
Aircraft  carrier 

Air  wing 


Total  alroriH  carrier  ■  66% 


Source:  Our  analysis  ot  Navy  and  QAO  data. 


Future  Air  Wing  in  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Navy  had  a  mix  of  five  different  carrier  air  wings. 

Configurations  and  Costs  ^s^al  year  1096,  the  Navy  plans  to  have  only  one  type  of  air  wing,  the 

Power  Prctjectlon.  Appendix  III  shows  the  mix  of  air  wings  between  fiscal 
years  1960  and  2000  and  the  composition  of  these  wings. 

The  carrier  air  wing  is  the  most  expensive  element  of  a  carrier  battle 
group,  accounting  for  about  40  percent  ($683  million)  of  a  group's  total 
annualized  costs.  The  annualized  cost  for  one  of  the  Navy's  current  air 
wings  range  ft'om  $638  million  for  a  Kennedy/Ranger  air  wing  to 
$632  million  for  a  Roosevelt  air  wing. 

The  annualized  cost  of  a  Power  Projection  air  wing  Is  about  $608  million. 
When  the  carrier  air  wing  force  structure  stabilizes  in  flscal  year  1906  with 
11  active  Power  Projection  air  wings,  the  force  will  have  total  annualized 
costs  of  about  $6,7  billion,  $3.8  billion  for  annualized  acquisition  of  aircraft 
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and  $2.9  billion  for  operating  and  support.  The  cost  of  acquiring  future 
carrier  air  wings  Is  expected  to  be  about  60  percent  greater  than  the  cost 
of  current  air  wings— about  $2.3  billion  more  In  annualized  acquisition 
costs  for  12  aircraft  carriers— because  of  the  higher  expected  costs  of 
upgrades  and  replacement  aircraft,  such  as  the  AX  advanced  strike 
aircraft. 


Our  Review 


Due  to  increasing  budgetary  pressures  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  mlUtaiy 
and  the  potential  opportunities  for  reducing  costs  offered  by  changes  In 
the  security  environment,  we  reviewed  the  administration’s  rationale  for 
future  aircraft  carrier  force  structure  and  examined  options  for  meeting 
security  requirements  with  fewer  carriers.  Our  report  provides  the 
Congress  M^th  Information  on  the  Impllcatlorui  of  current  and  future 
carrier  battle  group  force  levels  and  possible  force  options  that 
policymakers  may  consider  when  deciding  on  the  size  and  makeup  of 
future  naval  forces,  particularly  the  number  of  carriers.  Our  objectives, 
scope,  and  methodology  are  discussed  In  appendix  I. 


DOD  provided  written  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report.  Relevant  portions 
of  Its  comments  are  discussed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Appendix  VIII 
presents  dod’s  comments  In  their  entirety,  dod  also  offered  suggestions  for 
Improving  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  report,  and  changes  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  report  where  appropriate. 


DOD  Comments  and 
Our  Evaluation 


DOD  generally  concurred  with  the  discussion  of  the  defense  strategy  and 
Base  Force  and  partially  concurred  with  the  discussion  of  the  Impact  of 
the  Base  Force  on  the  future  force  structure.  It  provided  further  discussion 
of  the  changlitg  national  security  emdronment  and  defense  strategy, 
emphasizing  what  It  believes  to  be  substantial  changes  in  the  roles  and 
deployment  of  naval  forces.  We  understand  that  the  elements  of  the 
defense  strategy  are  Interrelated.  Although  there  have  been  some  changes 
In  the  roles  and  employment  of  naval  forces  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
new  security  environment  and  declining  naval  force  stnicture,  we  believe 
the  Navy  continues  to  rely  on  carrier  battle  groups  to  provide  the  principal 
presence  and  crisis  response  capabilities  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
western  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  regions.  We 
demonstrate  in  this  report  that  there  are  less  costly  alternatives  to 
maintaining  peacetime  presence  and  providing  an  initial  response  to 
potential  conflicts. 
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DOD  also  partially  concurred  with  our  methodology  for  estimating  the 
annualized  cost  of  a  carrier  battle  group.  However,  it  questioned  the 
relevance  of  such  notional  costs  for  near<term  budget  decisions  because 
these  costs  do  not  reflect  sunk  costs  or  the  timing  of  replacement  costs. 
DOD  believes  this  method  has  some  utility  for  showing  rough,  long>tenn 
costs  of  different  types  offerees. 

We  agree  with  dod  that  annualized  costs  can  have  utility  for  showing 
long-term  costs  for  different  types  of  forces.  Indeed,  we  chose  that 
methodology  for  that  purpose.  We  believe  decisions  regarding  the  number 
of  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Base  Force  must  consider  the  long*term 
implications  those  decisions  have  for  the  capital  investment  in  aircraft  and 
other  components  necessary  to  make  the  carrier  effective,  as  well  as  the 
annual  operating  and  support  costs  required  to  deploy  and  sustain  a 
carrier  battle  group  for  several  decades.  We  lUrther  believe  that  although 
prior  Investments  are  sunk  costs  in  a  nea^term  budget  perspective,  many 
future  investments  to  support  the  Base  Force,  such  as  replacement 
carriers  and  tactical  aircraft,  will  represent  considerably  greater  relative 
costs  for  defense  budgets  and  may  limit  the  affordability  of  the  overall 
Base  Force  concept.  Our  cost  methodology  permits  comparisons  to  be 
made  with  other  force  alternatives  over  the  long  term;  surface  action 
groups,  described  in  this  report,  is  only  one  of  these  alternatives. 
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Overseas  naval  presence  In  mi^or  world  regions  has  primarily  been  met  by 
carrier  battle  groups.  The  level  of  presence  maintained  is  a  mi^or 
determinant  of  naval  force  requirements.  As  a  result,  the  high  presence 
levels  maintained  during  the  Cold  War  to  address  the  threat  posed  by  the 
former  Soviet  Union  established  significant  requirements.  A  force  of 
16  carriers  can  maintain  a  continuous  presence  of  a  carrier  in  each  of  the 
mi^or  regions— the  Mediterranean  Sea,  western  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Indian 
Ocean/Arabian  Sea.  At  the  proposed  ilscal  year  1996  level  of  12  aircraft 
carriers,  the  Navy  will  still  be  able  to  provide  a  significant  overseas 
presence  by  carrier  battle  groups  but  at  lower  levels  than  in  the  past. 

The  Navy  believes  carrier  battle  groups  are  the  best  force  for  ftilfilllng  its 
presence  and  crisis  response  missions.  However,  as  its  force  declines,  the 
Navy  is  exploring  new  operational  concepts  using  a  reduced,  yet  highly 
capable  naval  force  to  meet  national  security  requirements.  These 
concepts  include  decreasing  the  number  of  combatant  escorts  assigned  to 
a  deployed  carrier  battle  group  to  maximize  their  distribution  in  the  force, 
coordinating  and  combining  the  deployments  of  carrier  battle  groups  and 
amphibious  readiness  groups  to  improve  force  efllclencies,  and  dispersing 
the  battle  group  over  larger  areas  and  not  rigidly  maintaining  the  group  in 
a  particular  re^on  to  Increase  the  flexibility  and  regional  coverage  of 
deployments. 

The  Navy  could  also  shift  its  reliance  now  placed  on  carrier  battle  groups 
to  other  naval  force  configurations,  such  as  groups  centered  around  a 
cruiser,  destroyer,  or  amphibious  assault  ship,  for  providing  overseas 
presence  and  a  crisis  response  capability.  IdenUiying  new  approaches 
such  as  these  will  become  increasingly  important  because  various 
factors— reduced  defense  ftindlng,  hi^  aircraft  carrier  acquisition  and 
operating  and  support  costs,  the  prospect  of  even  higher  carrier  aircraft 
development  and  acquisition  costs,  and  competition  in  defense 
priorities- may  dictate  an  even  smaller  carrier  force  than  now  planned. 


Lower  Carrier  Levels 
Will  Reduce  Presence 
Provided  by  Battle 
Groups 


The  carrier  battle  group  has  been  the  Navy’s  principal  force  for 
maintaining  overseas  naval  presence.  Since  late  1979,  the  Navy  has 
maintained  a  near-continuous  presence  of  carrier  battle  groups  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  western  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea 
regions.  Appendix  V  shows  the  annual  carrier  deployment  levels  to  these 
major  regions  since  1978. 
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The  amount  of  carrier  presence  possible  in  overseas  regions  depends  on 
the  overall  force  level  and  the  allocation  of  carriers  to  those  regions.' 
Under  current  Navy  employment  policies  for  nuclear  carriers  (see  app.  VI 
for  a  discussion  of  employment  factors  and  policies  affecting  carrier 
utilization),  it  takes  about  16  carriers  to  maintain  a  continuous  presence  of 
1  in  each  of  the  three  msjor  regions;  Mediterranean  Sea,  6.1  cairiers; 
western  Pacific  Ocean,  1.6  carriers;  and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea, 

7.9  carriers.* 

As  the  number  of  carriers  decreases  below  16,  maintaining  a  continuous 
carrier  presence  in  more  than  two  regions  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 
Table  2,1  shows  the  possible  annual  presence  provided  at  carrier  force 
levels  of  12, 10, 8,  and  6  in  the  three  major  regions.  At  the  planned  level  of 
12,  the  Navy  can  meet  a  substantial  amount  of  overseas  presence  with 
carriers,  depending  on  their  distribution  among  the  regions.  At  10, 8,  and  6 
carrier  levels,  the  annual  overall  carrier  presence  progressively  decreases 
but  remains  above  50  percent  In  the  most  extreme  example. 


'Tho  Preildent  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determine  the  nmount  of  presence  and  type  of  forces 
required  In  various  overseas  regions  during  peacetime.  They  consider  the  advice  of  the  .tolnt  Chlefk  of 
Staff,  the  unified  and  service  conunanders  responsible  for  those  regions,  and  offlclals  ffom  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  making  these  decisions.  Within  the 
constraints  of  a  given  available  force  structure,  these  officials  also  consider  the  following  national 
security  requirements  In  determining  presence:  threats  to  U.S.  Interests  and  regional  stability,  security 
commitments  to  other  nations,  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  lower  requirement  for  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  region  Is  due  to  the  permanent  basing  of  a 
carrier  In  Yokosuka,  Japan,  that  Is  considered  continuously  deployed.  Since  this  carrier  also  partially 
meets  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region  requirements,  carriers  based  In  the  United  States  provide 
presence  In  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  region  during  Its  absence.  Without  a  carrier  based  In  Japan, 
more  than  flve  and  as  many  as  nine  carriers  would  be  required  from  the  United  States  to  provide  a 
continuous  presence  In  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  regions,  respectively. 
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Poroa  Uavala 
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Forces 


Regional  praaanoa 
(In  avaraga  months  par  year) 


Carritr  force 
level 

Mediterreneen 

See 

Weitern 

Paolffo 

Ooean 

Indian  Overall  annuel 

Ocean/  regional  presenoe 
Arabian  Sea  (In  paroent) 

12 

12 

12 

8.5 

90 

9 

12 

10.2 

87 

6 

12 

11,9 

83 

3 

12 

13,6 

76 

0 

12 

16,3 

67 

10 

12 

12 

S.S 

83 

9 

12 

7,5 

79 

6 

12 

9.2 

76 

3 

12 

10,9' 

72 

0 

12 

12.6 

67 

e 

12 

12 

3,2 

76 

9 

12 

4,9 

CSS 

6 

12 

6.6 

68 

3 

12 

8.3 

66 

0 

12 

10,0 

61 

6 

10 

12 

i.6 

66 

9 

12 

2.2 

64 

6 

12 

3.9 

61 

3 

12 

5.6 

67 

0 

12 

7,3 

64 

Note:  Numbers  have  been  rounded.  The  table  aasumes  that  only  one  carrier  Is  providing 
presence  In  a  region  at  a  time  up  to  12  months.  Therefore,  maximum  presence  Is  reached  at  12 
months. 


Source:  Our  analysis  of  Navy  data. 


Current  employment  factors  (e.g.,  operational,  maintenance,  and 
personnel  policies)  for  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  deployed  from  the 
continental  United  States  were  used  In  determining  the  presence  possible 
at  each  force  level.  Although  we  included  aircraft  carriers  In  routine  mejor 
overhauls  In  our  calculations,  we  did  not  Include  those  carriers 
temporarily  removed  from  the  tive  Inventory  for  nuclear  refuelings.  We 
assumed  that  at  least  one  carrier  would  be  In  the  western  Pacific  Ocean 
region  continuously,  or  a  12-month  presence,  because  of  the  carrier  home 
ported  in  Japan. 
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The  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region  places  the  greatest  demand  on  the 
number  of  carriers  because  of  the  longer  transit  distances  between  the 
region  and  the  continental  United  States  than  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  or  western  Pacific  Ocean  regions.^  As  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  region  was  reduced  in  our  example,  the  amount  of  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region  increased  only  modestly.^ 


Navy  Strategies  to 
Increase  Fleet 
Utilization 


The  Navy  is  beginning  to  explore  and  implement  alternatives  using  a 
smaller  carrier  force.  These  alternatives  Include  decreasing  the  number  of 
combatant  escorts  assigned  to  a  deployed  battle  group,  coordinating  and 
combining  the  deployments  of  carrier  battle  groups  and  amphibious 
readiness  groups,  incorporating  attack  submarines  into  the  training  and 
deployment  of  the  battle  group,  and  increasing  the  flexibility  and  coverage 
of  deployments  by  dispersing  the  battle  group  over  larger  areas  and  not 
rigid^  maintaining  the  group  in  a  particular  region.  Additionally,  the  Navy 
la  adapting  its  deployment  strategies  to  exploit  the  capabilities  of  available 
Joint  U.S.  and  allied  forces  to  augment  the  dispersed  naval  presence. 

The  number  of  combatant  escorts  routinely  assigned  to  a  carrier  battle 
group  is  declining.  The  Navy  stated  that  these  reductions  were  necessary 
to  meet  overseas  commitments  with  a  decreasing  force.  The  smaller  battle 
group  is  possible  because  of  the  changed  security  environment  and 
increased  capabilities  of  surface  combatants  now  entering  the  fleet.  The 
Navy  has  Introduced  greater  flexibility  into  the  number  and  types  of  ships 
assembled  for  each  new  battle  group  to  better  match  the  regional  security 
situation. 

The  deployments  of  amphibious  readiness  groups,  consisting  of  several 
amphibious  warfare  ships,  are  being  coordinated  and  combined  with  those 
of  carrier  battle  groups  to  reduce  deployment  requirements.^  Also,  the 


"A  battle  group  traveling  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  the  north  Arabian  Sea  wilt  take  about  34  days 
to  reach  ita  deatinatlon,  aatumlng  that  it  travela  at  14  knota  and  doee  not  make  any  stops.  If  port  visits 
and  training  exerciaee  while  en  route  are  included,  the  transit  time  can  Increase  by  about  one-third,  to 
about  4B  days.  Since  battle  groups  deploy  for  6  months,  the  time  spent  in  the  Arabian  Sea  deployment 
area  will  be  about  3  months,  or  about  60  percent  of  the  deployment  time,  when  transit  time  and  stops 
are  considered.  In  contrast,  carriers  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  western  Pacific  Ocean 
regions  from  the  United  States  can  spend  more  than  80  percent  of  their  time  in  the  deployment  area. 

*Our  calculations  assume  that  the  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region  deployments  are  being  fulfilled  by 
carriers  based  on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  and  In  Japan.  Other  carrier  deployment 
schemes,  such  as  deployments  originating  from  the  eutem  United  States,  could  improve  the  amount 
of  presence  possible  in  the  region. 

'During  the  1880s  amphibious  readiness  groups  were  regularly  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
western  Pacific  Ocean  regions  but  were  only  Infrequently  deployed  to  the  Indian  OceaiVArablan  Sea 
region. 
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Navy  plans  to  reduce  the  number  of  amphibious  ships  in  a  amphibious 
readiness  group  from  five  to  three  as  newer,  more  capable  ships  enter  the 
fleet. 

Additionally,  submarines  are  now  fUlly  integrated  into  carrier  battle  group 
deployments.  In  the  past,  submarines  independently  deployed  and 
supported  battle  groups  during  their  deployments.  Under  tills  change, 
submarines  will  train  and  deploy  with  the  battle  group. 

During  its  deployment,  the  carrier  battle  group  can  be  separated  into 
smaller  configurations  of  ships.  This  will  pennlt  the  group  to  provide  more 
extensive  coverage  of  the  region  and  operate  at  greater  distances  from 
other  battle  group  elements  than  in  the  past.  While  remaining  tethered  to 
the  carrier,  these  smaller  configurations  will  operate  Independently  to 
conduct  presence,  Including  port  visits  and  exercises  with  U.S.  and  allied 
forces,  and  provide  crisis  response  capabilities.  When  necessary,  these 
configurations  will  reassemble  with  the  carrier  and/or  amphibious  ships, 
depending  on  the  security  situation. 

Since  1991,  the  Navy  has  been  implementing  operational  innovations  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  region  to  extend  the  geographic  coverage  provided  by 
carrier  battle  groups.  Two  force  configurations  being  evaluated  are  the 
maritime  action  group  and  sea  control  battle  group.  The  maritime  action 
group  in  its  smallest  configuration  consists  of  two  surface  combatants  and 
one  attack  submarine.  The  sea  control  battle  group  is  configured  the  same 
as  the  maritime  action  group,  except  that  it  includes  one  or 
amphibious  assault  ships,  such  as  a  Wasp*  or  Tarawa>class  ship. 

Upon  reaching  the  region,  part  of  the  carrlar  battle  group  would  split  into 
one  or  more  maritime  action  groups.  The  amphibious  ships  would  also 
disperse  to  conduct  individual  mission  tasks.  If  a  potentl^  threat  Increases 
du^g  the  deployment,  the  maritime  action  groups,  amphibious  ships,  and 
the  aircraft  carrier  and  remaining  battle  group  could  be  gradually  brought 
together  into  more  capable  configurations.  Joint  U.S.  and  allied  military 
assets  could  also  be  used  to  augment  these  configurations. 


During  crisis  or  war,  the  Navy  can  Increase  the  number  of  carriers 
available  for  deployment  by  accelerating  or  deferring  maintenance  and 
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training  activities  during  a  ship’s  interdeployment  phase.^  This  acceleration 
is  often  referred  to  as  “surge.”  The  minimum  amount  of  time  required 
before  the  carrier  can  safely  surge  will  depend  on  the  activity  it  is  engaged 
in  during  this  phase,  as  shown  in  figure  2.1.  For  example,  a  carrier  in  a 
msjor  maintenance  activity  at  a  shipyard  will  require  as  much  as  6  months 
before  it  is  able  to  deploy,  whereas  one  that  is  in  the  latter  stages  of  its 
training  activities  can  deploy  within  1  month.  As  a  result,  a  carrier  may 
deploy  at  a  slightly  less-than>optlmum  readiness  level,  that  is,  with  minor 
deficiencies  that  will  not  degrade  the  ship’s  and  crew's  overall  ability  to 
meet  their  mission  requirements.  Also,  personnel  tempo  (pbrstbmpo)  goals, 
such  as  limiting  the  length  of  a  deployment,  may  be  temporarily 
suspended'^  to  surge  a  carrier.  It  may  be  possible  to  farther  accelerate  the 
time  before  deploying  by  additionally  cukalllng  maintenance  and  training, 
but  this  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  safety  and  readiness. 


°The  Interdeployment  phase  refers  to  the  time  between  sequential  deployments  In  which  the  ship 
undergoes  maintenance  and  Its  personnel  participate  In  tr^nlng  Bctl^dtles  In  preparation  for  the  next 
deployment  Also,  a  ship  already  deployed  Is  considered  available  for  continued  deployment  In  Its  area 
or  another  area 

’During  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Navy  temporarily  suupended  PBR8TEMPO 
goals  as  a  result  of  the  Increased  number  of  deployed  ships  and  air  wings  and  the  length  of  the  crisis. 
With  the  exception  of  Its  amphibious  ships,  the  Navy  Indicated  It  was  able  to  return  to  these  goals 
within  a  relatively  short  time  alter  the  end  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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Figure  2.1;  Time  Required  to  Deploy  During  a  Carrier'e  Interdeployment  Pheee 

18  Mentha  betera  earriar  aan  deploy 


1  a  a  4  8  6  7  e  t  10  11  ia  11  14  18 

Number  of  moniha  alnea  laal  daploymani  (alar)  at  month) 


□  Carrier  muaioomplata  all  achadulad  maintananoa  and  tralnino  and  deploy  with  an  overall 
raadinaia  rating  of ‘Fully  Ready*  (0>1). 

MVWjll  Carrier  ourtalla  achadulad  maintananoa  and  training  oenalitanl  with  aataty  raquiromenia, 
UIB  and  can  deploy  with  an  overall  raadinaia  rating  ol  ‘Subitantlally  Ready*  (C-2). 


Note:  The  differenen  In  the  number  of  rnontha  at  each  Increment  Is  the  time  reduced  from  the 
normal  Interdeployment  phase  for  the  accelerated  deployment. 

Souroe:  Navy. 


Another  aspect  of  surge  capability  is  how  quickly  the  ship  can  reach  its 
destination  once  it  deploys,  which  depends  largely  on  transit  speed  and 
distance.  For  example,  If  it  takes  1 1  days  without  stops  to  reach  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  region  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  at  the  normal  transit 
speed  of  14  knots,  the  ship’s  speed  could  be  Increased  to  30  knots  and 
reach  the  region  in  less  than  lialf  the  time.  Figure  2.2  shows  the  one-way 
distances  to  the  major  regions,  the  normal  transit  time  without  stops,  and 
the  transit  times  at  illustrative  accelerated  speeds  of  22  and  30  knots 
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without  stops,  and  the  approximate  number  of  additional  days  for  stops 
during  peacetime  deployments.* 


**The  Navy  uses  an  average  transit  spaed  of  14  knots  for  determining  transit  times.  This  speed 
considers  the  maneu^  rs  made  by  a  carrier  to  turn  Into  ths  wind  to  launch  and  recover  practliing 
aircraft,  fuel  economy,  the  lesser  wear  on  ship  equipment  than  at  higher  spaedi ,  and  the  slower  speeds 
of  battle  group  escorts.  The  NlmltMloss  carriers  ire  cspabls  of  speada  greater  than  30  knots.  We  uaed 
22  and  30  knots  for  llluatrative  purposes  to  show  the  effect  of  higher  speeds  on  transit  times  to 
overseas  regions. 
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At  force  levels  of  eight  or  more  carriers,  a  significant  portion  of  the  force 
can  be  either  deployed  or  capable  of  surging  in  a  relatively  short  period. 
For  example,  a  12-carrler  force  could  have  6  carriers  deployed  or  capable 
of  deploying  within  1  month,  9  carriers  within  2  months.  An  eight-carrier 
force  could  have  seven  carriers  deployed  or  capable  of  deploying  within 
2  months.  Table  2.2  shows  the  number  of  carriers  deployed  or  capable  of 
surging  at  selected  carrier  force  levels. 


Table  2.2i  Surge  Capabilities  at 
llluetrative  Carrier  Perea  Levels 


Aotive  oarrler  foroa  lavai* 

Number  of  oarriara  daployad  or  eapablo  of  aurging  at 

0  montha  1  month  3  months  S  montha  6  montha 

14 

8 

8 

9 

9 

12 

12 

6 

6 

9 

9 

11 

10 

4 

6 

8 

8 

10 

8 

3 

4 

7 

7 

7 

6 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

■The  number  of  oerriiri  dsployed  or  surged  would  Include  en/  carrier  whose  sohedulsd 
Inactivation,  or  removal,  from  the  fleet  waa  poatponed  due  to  the  need  to  aurge.  Therefore,  the 
number  may  be  greater  then  the  eotive  oarrler  force  level.  Also,  the  number  of  oarrlars  available 
for  deployment  or  eurge  at  each  force  level  waa  baaed  on  postulated  Inventory  mlxee  at  the  end 
of  a  given  flaeal  year,  1001  through  2000. 

Source:  Our  analyala  of  Navy  artd  GAO  data. 


Our  analysis  Is  consistent  with  Navy  policy  on  curtailing  maintenance  and 
training  If  a  need  to  accelerate  deployment  arises.  We  considered  the 
carrier  based  in  Japan.  New  construction  carriers  and  carrlexs  scheduled 
for  inactivation  were  also  considered  as  possibly  being  available  for 
surging  during  the  6-month  period,  although  this  had  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  carriers  surged  at  each  level.  We  did  not  Include  carriers 
already  In  the  inactive  reserve  (carriers  retired  from  the  fleet  and  placed  In 
storage)  that  also  could  be  reactivated  to  augment  the  existing  force  over 
longer  crisis  periods. 


The  Navy  can  provide  overseas  presence  and  crisis  response  capabilities 
by  using  other  naval  force  configurations.  These  configuratlonB  could  be 
alternated  with  carrier  battle  group  deployments  or  relied  on  solely  for 
providing  overseas  presence  and  initial  crisis  response  and  have  carriers 
augment  these  forces  when  necessary. 

Both  alternatives  shift  the  reliance  from  carrier  battle  groups  to  groups 
centered  around  a  major  surface  combatant  or  amphibious  assault  ship. 


Providing  Overseas 
Presence  With  Other 
Naval  Forces 
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Essentially,  these  alternatives  suggest  deploying  the  battle  group  without 
the  carrier.  Neither  alternative  diminishes  the  Important  contribution 
provided  by  a  carrier  during  m^)or  crises  or  war.  However,  the  options 
Imply  that  the  carrier’s  capabilities  may  not  always  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  credible  peacetime  presence  and  an  effective  crisis  response  In 
overseas  regions.  Increased  reliance  on  other  naval  forces  could  require 
fewer  overseas  carrier  deployments  and  eventually  a  smaller  carrier  force. 


Alternating  Other  Naval 
Forces  Ganier  Battle 
Group  Deployments 


The  Navy  could  assemble  other  groups  centered  around  a  mq)or  surface 
combatant  or  amphibious  assault  ship  to  fulfill  presence  requirements  and 
provide  crisis  response  capabilities.  These  Independently  deployed 
groups— such  as  the  Navy's  traditional  surface  action  group  and  the 
amphibious  readiness  group  configurations— could  alternate  with  carrier 
battle  group  deployments  In  providing  overseas  naval  presence. 

The  surface  combatants,  attack  submarines,  and  amphibious  ships  now 
entering  the  fleet  are  significantly  more  capable  both  offensively  and 
defensively  than  those  that  made  up  moat  of  the  force  during  the  Cold 
War.  Newer  and  upgraded  surface  combatants  are  Increasingly  capable  of 
operating  Independently  In  almost  every  mission  area  (antlolr,  an^urfare, 
strike,  and  antisubmarine  warfare).  The  most  significant  changes  In 
surface  combatant  capability  have  been  the  additions  of  the  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile,  the  AEGIS  antiair  weapon  system,  and  the  Vertical 
Launching  System. 

Tlconderoga>,  Long  Beach-,  and  Vlrgtnla-class  cruisers  and  the  Spruance- 
and  Arlelgh  Burke-class  destroyers  are  equipped  with  Tomahawk  antlahlp 
and  land  attack  cruise  missiles,  giving  them  significant  long-range  strike 
mission  capability.  Ticonderoga  cruisers  and  Arlelgh  Burke  destroyers 
also  have  the  AEGIS  weapon  system  and  the  Vertical  Launching  System 
coupled  with  the  Standard  antlalr  missile  that  provides  defense  against 
enemy  aircraft  and  cruise  missiles.  Additionally,  the  Navy  has  completed 
installation  of  Improved  combat  systems,  the  New  Threat  Upgrade,  on 
most  older  cruisers  and  some  gulded-mlsslle  destroyers.  This  upgrade  has 
new  sensors,  weapons,  and  control  systems  to  Improve  the  ship's 
capability  against  antlalr  threats.  Appendix  VII  provides  Information  on 
some  of  the  major  capabilities  of  surface  combatant  and  attack  submarine 
classes. 


The  Navy  has  46  surface  combatants  and  71  attack  submarines  equipped 
with  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.  By  fiscal  year  2000,  the  Navy  plans  to 
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have  00  ships  and  64  submailnes  with  Tomahawk  c^iability.’  Table  2.3 
shows  the  current  number  of  Tomahawk-cqiable  surflMie  combatants  and 
attack  submarines  and  those  expected  in  fiscal  year  2000.  One 
Ticonderogarclass  cruiser  with  its  122  vertical  launching  system  cells 
could  cany  almost  as  many  Tomahawk  mlasllea  as  were  carried  on  all  four 
battleships  the  Navy  had  in  service  until  reoently.‘*> 


*rh«  cumnt  mix  ofTomahxwk-dqulpMd  ihtpi  and  lubmuinu  could  oiny  batwHn  8.100  to  8J100 
mliillH  depending  upon  mleelone  end  Inventoriee.  The  184  Tomahewk-equlpped  veaaele  In  flecal  year 
3000  could  carry  between  3,400  and  0,600  mleellee. 

"‘During  the  1080a  the  Navy  reactivated  and  operatod  four  low»clau  bittleihlpa— the  U88  Iowa. 

USB  New  JeryVi  UBS  Wlaconaliti  and  USB  Mlieouri,  All  have  been  aubaequently  rattttdi  thelHTwu 
the  Mtaaourl  during  fitcalyear  1008.  Bach  o/the  battleahlpa  carried  32  Tomahawk  mlaallaa. 
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Tobl>  a.S!  Navy  Ship  CIbimi  tqulppid  With  thB  Tomahawk  OrulM  Mlitllt 


Ship  oleea 

Current  number  of 
ahipa  In  olaaa 

Planned  number  of 
ehipe  In  fleoal  year 
iooo 

Poaalblo  number  of 
Tomahawk  mlaallee 
per  ahip* 

Likely  notional 
number  of 
Tomahawk  mlaellea 
par  ahipa 

Surfioe  oombetente 

Long  Beeoh  (CQN>0) 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Virginia  (CQN-Se) 

4 

4 

8 

8 

TIoonderoga  (CG*47)‘ 

17 

22 

0-122 

19 

Spruanoe  (DD'SeS)" 

23 

31 

0-61 

84 

Arleigh  Burke  (DDQ>S1) 

1 

33 

O-BO 

12 

Total 

48 

SO 

Nuclear  attaok  aubmarlnaa 

Sturgeon  (SSN>637) 

■  21 

5 

0-16 

8 

Narwhal  (SSN-e7l) 

1 

0 

8-19 

8 

Los  Angelea  (S8N*688*718) 

31 

31 

8-19 

8 

Los  Angelai  (SSN«719)* 

18 

27 

12-31 

20 

Saawolf  (SSN-21) 

0 

1 

0-64 

12 

Total 

71 

04 

Note!  Ai  of  Stptpmbr  1092. 


■Tha  launoh  lyitami  on  many  ihipa  can  bo  altornatlvaly  oonllaurod  with  dlfforant  weapon 
lyitama.  Tha  number  of  Tomahawk  mlaillai  oarriad  will  depend  on  tha  mix  of  other  woaponi, 

>'Tha  aotual  number  of  mieillea  carried  by  aeoh  ihip  will  depend  upon  the  unllled  oommander't 
raquiremonti  at  the  time  of  the  ehip'i  deployment.  For  example,  a  TIoondaroga-olaia  orulaor 
ourranlly  deploys  with  more  than  30  Tomahawk  mlasllei. 

'’Tomahawk  capability  It  Installed  on  TloondBtoaa>olaii  oruliere  beginning  witti  tha  U8S  Bunker 
HIII(CQ-52),  - 

"Sprutnoe-olaii  daetroyeri  with  armornd>box  Itunohere  carry  6  Tomahawk  mlaallee,  and  thoea 
with  tha  Vortical  Launching  System  carry  64,  All  8prutnoe>olaae  deatroyara  will  have  the  Varlloal 
Launching  System  by  fleoal  year  2000. 

'Vortloal-launohed  Tomahawk  oapablllty  Is  Installed  on  Los  Angslaa>olBtB  attack  submarines 
beginning  with  the  USS  Providence  (88N-718), 

Source:  Our  analyele  of  Navy  data. 
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Operation  Desert  Storm  was  the  first  time  the  capability  of  the  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile  in  enhancing  strike  missions  against  long-distance  and 
varied  land  targets  was  demonstrated  in  combat.  During  the  war, 

286  Tomahawks  were  fired  against  targets  in  Ira(^276  firom  12  cruisers 
and  destroyers  and  2  battleships  and  12  from  2  attack  submarines.  The 
missiles  were  launched  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea  against  a  wide  array  of  targets,  Including  chemical 
warfare  and  nuclear  weapons  facilities,  surface-to-air  missile  sites,  and 
command  and  control  centers.  According  to  dod,  the  success  rate  of  these 
launches  against  Intended  targets  is  being  analyzed.  However,  the  process 
la  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  complete  battle  damage  assessment  data 
and  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  Independent  effects  of  multiple  weapons 
attacks  on  the  same  targets.  Figure  2.3  shows  a  Tomahawk  cnilse  missile 
being  launched  from  the  nuclea^powered  cruiser,  USS  Mississippi 
(GON-40),  during  Red  Sea  operations  in  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm, 
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Launched  fkxim  surface  combatants  and  submerged  submarines,  the 
Tomahawk  can  provide  a  significant  strike  attack  capability  against 
tactical  or  strategic  land-  and  sea-based  targets  wlille  reducing  the  risks  of 
seriously  endangering  expensive  equipment  and  personnel.^'  The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chlefb  of  Staff  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense, 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  the  Tomahawk  specifically  can 
(1)  increase  strike  flexibility  and  responsiveness  capabilities  by 
simultaneously  attacking  targets  hundreds  of  miles  apart;  (2)  maximize 
tactical  leverage,  particularly  In  smaller  scale  strikes;  (3)  lower  the  risk  of 
pilot  and  equipment  losses;  (4)  provide  synergistic  improvements  to  the 
effectiveness  of  combined  arms  in  large-scale  responses;  (5)  complicate 
enemy  targeting  and  defensive  allocation  of  forces;  and  (6)  provide  high 
launch  rates, 

The  all-weather  Tomahawk  travels  at  high  subsonic  speeds  and  extremely 
low  altitudes  at  ranges  greater  than  660  nautical  miles.  According  to  the 
Navy,  the  Tomahawk's  range  permits  launching  against  targets  on  over 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  land  areas.  Those  areas  outside  the  range  are 
dense  Jungle,  frozen  steppes,  rugged  mountains,  or  uninhabitable  desert. 
Figure  2.4  shows  the  extent  of  coastal  regloiis  vrithln  the  range  of  the 
Tomahawk. 


"Currently,  there  are  four  Tomahawk  cruise  missile  variants:  nuclear  land  attack  (TLiAM-N)i 
conventional  land  atuck  (TLAM-C),  submunitions  land  attack  and  conventional  untlship 

(TA8M).  Only  the  conventional  and  submunitions  land  attack  Tomahawks  were  employed  durlnii 
Operation  Desort  Sturm. 

"From  tlie  Chairman's  Septembor  126, 1991,  tustimony  on  the  Base  Forcu  concept  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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Plflur*  2.4!  Ixttnt  Of  World  Aroio  Covtrod  by  tho  Tomahawk'o  Ranga 


However,  the  Tomahawk  has  some  operational  limitations.  For  example, 
target  planning  may  take  hours,  days,  or  possibly  weeks,  depending  on  tho 
availability  of  planning  materials,  such  as  imagery  data.  Also,  damage 
assessment  information  is  limited  or  unavailable  after  strike  missions. 

llie  Navy  plena  or  is  implementing  several  near>term  upgr.’des  to  enhance 
the  conventional  Tomahawk's  capabilities.  The  missile's  range  la  being 
increased  to  as  much  as  1,000  nautical  miles  by  incorporating  a  new 
titanium  warhead,  which  is  about  300  pounds  lighter  tlian  the  current 
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warhead  but  equally  lethal,  and  a  new  engine  with  20-percent  greater 
thrust  and  Improved  fuel  efficiency.  Other  upgrades  Include 
capabilities  to  navigate  by  the  Global  Positioning  Satellite  system,  do 
mission  planning  afloat  as  well  as  ashore  using  the  Afloat  Planning  System, 
and  control  the  missile’s  time  of  arrival  to  its  target.  Some  of  these 
upgrades  will  begin  appearing  in  the  fleet  in  early  1993.  Possible  future 
Improvements  include  a  transition  to  a  single  antiship/land  attack  missile, 
which  will  facilitate  logistics;  a  forward-looking  sensor  and  data  link, 
which  will  simplify  mission  planning,  assist  in  battle  damage  assessment, 
and  provide  the  c£q>abllity  to  retarget  after  launch;  and  an  improved  ability 
to  penetrate  hardened  targets. 


Possible  Surface  Action 
Group  and  Amphibious 
Readiness  Group 
Configurations 


Table  2.4:  Illustrative  Surface  Action 
Qroup  Configuration 


A  surface  action  group  is  centered  around  a  cruiser  or  destroyer  and  has 
two  or  more  surface  combatants.  It  can  also  include  attack  submarines. 
Similar  to  carrier  battle  groups,  the  actual  number  and  type  of  ships 
assembled  for  each  deployment  will  depend  on  the  likely  threats  and 
available  assets.  Table  2.4  shows  an  illustrative  configuration  of  a  surface 
action  group,  including  an  attack  submarine,  which  has  considerable 
offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  for  addressing  a  wide  range  of 
potential  regional  threats. 


Ship  typi 

Ship  oISM 

Number 

Gulded-mlsslle  cruiser 

Tlconderoga  (CQ-47) 

1 

Quided-misslle  destroyer 

Arleigh  Burke  (DDQ-G1) 

1 

Destroyer 

Spruance  (DD-963) 

1 

Quided-mleslle  frigate 

Perry  (FFQ-7) 

1 

Attack  submarine 

Los  Angeles  (SSN-600) 

1 

Totll 

5 

The  surface  combatants  in  this  group  have  a  notional  capability  to  launch 
about  86  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  more  than  26  Harpoon  antiship  cruise 
missiles,  and  about  200  Standard  antiair  missiles.  Two  of  the  ships  are 
AEGIS-equlpped.  The  number  of  Tomahawk  missiles  can  be  increased  on 
the  Tlconderoga-class  cruisers  and  Arleigh  BurkeK:lass  destroyers  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  Standard  missiles  or  other  weapons,  depending 
on  mission  requirements.  A  Los  Angeles-class  attack  submarine  increases 
the  strike  capability  of  the  group  with  Its  complement  of  Tomahawk 
missiles — between  8  and  31,  depending  on  the  submarine  and  the  mix  of 
other  weapons — and  provides  additional  antisubmarine  and  antisurface 
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warfare  capabilities.  It  also  provides  the  group  with  covert  surveillance 
and  intelligence  collection  capabilities. 

Another  naval  configuration,  an  amphibious  readiness  group,  is  centered 
around  a  Tarawa-  or  Wasp-class  aircraft  carrying  amphibious  assault  ship.^^ 
This  group  includes  three  or  more  amphibious  ships  and  one  or  more 
surface  combatants  equipped  with  the  AEGIS  weapon  system  and 
Tomahawk  capability.  An  attack  submarine  could  also  be  assigned  to  the 
group.  The  amphibious  assault  ships  can  provide  a  limited,  but  effective, 
strike  capability  wrlth  Harrier  vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft 
and  armed  helicopters  and  expanded  conunand  and  control  facilities.  An 
illustrative  amphibious  readiness  group  for  independent  presence  and 
crisis  response  deployments  could  consist  of  thrae  amphibious  ships, 
including  a  Tarawa-  or  Wasp-class;  two  miOor  combatants,  such  as  a 
Ticonderoga  cruiser  or  Spruance  or  Arleigh  Burke  destroyer;  and  one 
attack  submarine. 

Alternative  Force  Mixes  Table  2.5  shows  the  possible  number  of  alternative  naval  groups  at 

selected  carrier  levels.  We  maintained  the  total  number  of  each  mixed 
force  of  carrier  battle  groups  and  surface  action  groups  at  14  to  maintain 
capability  of  providing  a  near-continuous  presence  in  tlte  three  mAjor 
reports.  As  discussed  earlier,  a  12-carrler  force  could  achieve  a  90-percent 
overall  presence  in  the  regions  (see  table  2.1).  Supplementing  that  force 
with  two  surface  action  groups  would  increase  the  overall  naval  presence. 


Table  2.S!  Alternative  Poroe  MIxea  of 
Carrier  Battle  Groups  and  Surface 
Action  Groups 


Numbtr  of 

Carrier  battle  groups 

Surface  action  groups 

Total  groups 

12 

2 

14 

10 

4 

14 

8 

6 

14 

6 

8 

14 

Note:  The  number  of  surlece  action  groups  required  lor  regions  other  than  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  western  Pacitio  Ocean,  and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  rsglona  are  not  Inoludsd.  Also,  the 
permanent  eurfaoe  action  group  stationed  In  the  Persian  Quit  since  the  late  19408,  the  Middle 
East  Force,  la  not  Included. 


'^e  newest  and  largest  clsaa  of  these  ships,  the  Waap,  la  capable  of  carrying  up  to  20  Harrier  aircraft, 
In  addlUon  to  Marine  Corps  helicopters.  It  Is  the  first  amphibious  ship  specifically  designed  with  dual 
missions  of  amphibious  warfare  and  sea  control.  Another  class  of  amphibious  assault  ship,  designated 
the  LX,  Is  being  developed  to  replace  several  older  classes.  The  LX,  as  currently  envision^,  will  carry 
an  assault  force  and  support  material  and  could  have  enhanced  defensive  and  offensive  capablUUes.  It 
Is  expected  to  begin  entering  the  fleet  around  the  year  2000. 
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As  the  number  of  carriers  is  reduced,  the  assets  formerly  assigned  to  the 
battle  group  could  be  used  to  form  the  surface  action  groups.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  surface  combatants  and  submarines  in  ^e  force  structure 
would  remain  the  same  or  decrease  slightly.  If  lower  levels  of  presence  in 
these  three  regions  were  possible,  the  number  of  carrier  battle  groups  or 
surface  action  groups  could  be  reduced.  Naval  force  requirements  for 
other  world  areas,  such  as  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  not  Included. 

Surface  action  groups  cost  significantly  less  than  carrier  battle  groups. 
Figure  2.6  shows  the  costs  of  various  carrier  battle  groups  and  surface 
action  groups  alternative  force  mixes.  At  a  Starrier  force  level  with 
6  surface  action  groups,  for  example,  the  atmuallzed  coat  of  the  force. 
Including  aircraft,  would  be  about  $4.6  billion  less  than  at  a  12-carrler 
force  level  with  2  surface  action  groups. 
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PIgura  2.8;  Compiriton  of  Annualliod 

Coot*  of  Carrior  BattI*  Qroup  and  ytar  ion  deiiora  ih  mitiieni 

Surfaoa  Action  Group  Pore*  MIxaa  umo 


11.4  104  041  04*  747  *4* 

oorrior  botllo  oroup  and  lurfMo  oellen  group  lovoli 


Carrier  bottia  groupi 
Surfao*  aetlon  groupi 


Carriar  batti*  group* 

Burfao*  action  group* 

Total  ooat  of 

Numbar 

Coat 

Numbar 

Coat 

foroaa 

12 

$16,634 

2 

$582 

117,216 

10 

13,750 

4 

1,184 

14,920 

8 

10,879 

6 

1,745 

12,624 

6 

8,001 

6 

2,327 

10,326 

Note;  The  coat  of  a  Rooeevelt  air  wing  wae  uiocl  In  determining  carrier  battle  group  force  ooote.  It 
la  uead  for  llluatrative  purpoeea  rather  than  the  more  oKpenelve  future  air  wing  oonflgured  with 
P/A>18E/F  and  AX  alroraft.  The  annualized  aoquliltlon  ooat  of  a  future  air  wing  li  about 
$200  million  mora  than  a  Rooaevelt  air  wing.  Our  oalculatloni  do  not  Inoluda  the  ooat  of  the 
underway  raplanlahment  group. 

Souroa:  Our  analyala  of  Navy  and  QAO  data. 


Relying  Solely  on  Other  The  Navy  could  rely  solely  on  the  employment  of  naval  groups  such  as 
Naval  Groups  surface  action  groups  and  similar  non-carrier  conflgiuratlons  to  provide 

regional  U.S.  naval  presence  and  crisis  response  capabilities.  Under  this 
option,  aircraft  carriers  would  remain  near  their  U.S.  home  ports  In 
varying  states  of  readiness  to  enable  rapid  deployment  to  Join  with  naval 
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forces  already  In  a  crisis  area.  Although  the  carriers  would  make  less 
frequent  peacetime  deployments  to  regions,  they  would  primarily  be  kept 
as  a  crisis  response  force, 

Carriers  would  be  scheduled  to  train  and  exercise  with  surface  action 
groups  before  each  group’s  deployment.  This  would  maintain  proficiency 
and  readiness  of  the  carrier  and  air  wing  crews  and  provide  battle  group 
cohesiveness.  However,  the  carriers  would  remain  behind  to  continue 
training  and  exercising  with  other  forces.  If  required  by  the  security 
situation,  carriers  could  make  selective  deployments  with  a  battle  group  to 
overseas  regions.  Other  carriers  would  he  kept  In  Increasing  states  of 
readiness  for  quick  deployment.  When  required,  nuclear  carriers  could 
transit  at  speeds  greater  than  30  knots  to  reach  the  crisis  area.  Once  in  the 
area,  the  carrier  would  Join  with  other  naval  forces  to  form  battle  force 
configurations  and  provide  additional  warfare  capabilities. 

With  fewer  overseas  presence  requirements  placed  on  carriers,  lower 
carrier  force  levels  than  currently  planned  would  be  possible.  The  number 
of  surface  action  groups  necessary  to  support  a  nea^contlnuous  naval 
coverage  In  each  of  the  three  miOor  regions  would  be  about  14,  Including 
those  assets  formerly  assigned  to  carrier  battle  groups.  If  the  Navy  were  to 
maintain  6  to  8  carriers  (without  battle  groups)  and  14  surface  action 
groups,  the  annualized  costs  of  these  forces  would  range  from  about 
$8.9  billion  to  $10.7  billion,  respectively. 


DOD  concurred  with  our  discussion  of  the  Navy’s  efforts  to  explore  and 
implement  alternatives  to  a  smaller  carrier  force  and  Increase  fleet 
utilization,  DOD  generally  disagreed  with  major  aspects  of  this  chapter, 
particularly  with  our  discussion  of  carrier  surge  capabilities  and  the  use  of 
alternative  naval  configurations  to  meet  overseas  security  requirements 
traditionally  met  by  carrier  battle  groups. 

DOD  stated  that  the  overall  size  of  the  carrier  force  continues  to  be  driven 
by  the  combination  of  presence,  crisis  response,  and  war-flghtlng 
requirements.  It  believes  that  the  Base  Force  of  12  carriers  reflects  a 
balance  between  the  mandate  to  maintain  naval  forces  in  three  important 
world  regions  and  fiscal  constraints.  Additionally,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  adopted  a  "flexible  forward  presence"— meaning  there  will  be 
occasional  gaps  In  carrier  presence— because  12  carriers  cannot  meet  a 
fulbtlme  presence  in  each  of  these  areas,  dod  believes  these  gaps  In  carrier 
coverage  are  an  acceptable  risk.  However,  dod  stated  that  a  force  of  less 
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than  12  carriers  will  be  unable  to  meet  current  requirements  for  flexible 
forward  presence, 

DOD  agreed  that  surface  combatants,  attack  submarines,  and  amphibious 
ships  have  become  significantly  more  capable  over  the  last  decade, 
However,  it  did  not  believe  we  addressed  those  capabilities  in  any  type  of 
operational  context  or  adequately  addressed  the  varying  degree  of  risk 
associated  with  reduced  numbers  of  carriers  or  alternative  battle  group 
employment  concepts  and  patterns.  It  cited  the  lack  of  an  organic  air 
capability  as  the  mi^or  risk  in  deploying  these  alternative  forces  without  a 
carrier.  Further,  dod  partially  concurred  with  the  alternative  to  rely  on 
surface  action  groups  to  provide  overseas  presence,  particularly  in 
low-threat  areas.  It  stated  that  presence  cannot  be  discussed  in  isolation 
ftom  crisis  response  and  warfighting  missions  because  the  transition  fVom 
preaence  to  crisis  response  or  combat  can  occur  virtually  instantaneously. 
According  to  dod,  those  forces  cannot  accomplish  all  the  tasks  that  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  early  in  a  serious  crisis,  and  carriers  and  other  air 
forces  deploying  to  augment  these  forces  may  not  arrive  soon  enough  to 
make  a  difference  in  many  situations.  That  is,  forces  assigned  to  the 
presence  mission  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  quickly  they  can 
transition  to  a  crisis  response  role,  dod  used  Operation  Desert  Shield  to 
illustrate  its  point. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  increased  risks  associated  with  alternative 
naval  forces  compared  with  those  of  carrier  battle  groups  os  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  increases.  However,  carrier  battle  groups  place 
considerable  strain  on  naval  resources.  Although  alternative  naval  forces 
lack  the  air  capabilities  provided  by  a  carrier,  they  do  possess 
considerable  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  to  counter  air,  surface, 
and  undersea  threats.  The  Navy's  recent  maritime  strategy‘s  recognizes 
that  a  shift  to  a  regional,  littoral,  and  expeditionary  focus  requires  greater 
flexibility  and  new  ways  of  employing  its  forces.  The  strategy  recognizes 
that  the  response  to  every  situation  may  not  be  a  carrier  battle  group  but 
rather  other  naval  forces,  such  as  an  amphibious  readiness  group  and  a 
surface  action  group  with  Tontahawk  cruise  missiles,  or  a  Joint  or 
combined  force.  It  dso  acknowledges  that  these  forces  can  be 
moved— shared  between  unified  commands— across  theater  boundaries, 
as  necessary,  to  forestall  or  respond  to  crises.  We  believe  that 
interchanging  deployments  of  alternative  naval  forces  and  carrier  battle 
groups  merits  consideration  in  the  new  security  environment.  Our 
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discussion  of  relying  on  alternative  naval  forces  for  overseas  deployments 
was  presented  as  an  alternative,  when  and  where  prudent. 

Doo  also  did  not  concur  with  our  discussion  of  carrier  surge  capabilities, 
saying  our  discussion  was  based  on  unrealistic  assumptions  and  presented 
an  overly  optimistic  picture.  According  to  dod,  the  number  of  carriers  that 
can  be  surged  Isa  function  of  several  factors.  Including  maintenance  and 
training  cycles.  The  ability  to  sustain  operations  Is  also  important.  A 
12-carrler  force  permits  battle  groups  to  rotate  between  forward  operating 
areas  and  home  ports  periodically.  This  is  Important  during  a  prolonged 
crisis  as  the  fighting  edge  of  the  crew  and  the  material  condition  of  the 
ships  and  aircraft  degrade  over  time.  According  to  dod,  the  ability  to 
maintain  carriers  in  an  overseas  region  before,  during,  and  after  hostilities 
can  be  as  Important  as  being  able  to  surge  a  large  number  of  carriers  for  a 
short  period  of  time. 

DOb'a  comments  on  carrier  surge  capabilities  were  based  on  including  the 
average  of  transit  times  to  major  world  regions  in  Its  calculation  of  the 
number  of  carriers  that  could  be  surged.  Our  analysis,  based  on  the  same 
Navy  data,  estimates  the  number  of  carriers  that  could  be  Incrementally 
deployed  after  a  surge  decision  is  made  but  does  not  Include  the  time 
requlrad  to  arrive  In  a  region.  As  a  result  of  tnls  fundamental  difference  in 
methodology,  the  number  of  carriers  we  show  available  to  surge  at  each 
time  interval  is  slightly  higher  than  those  In  dod’s  analysis. 

Our  methodology  for  estimating  carrier  surge  capabilities  Is  consistent 
with  dod's  analysis  and  those  of  other  analyses  conducted  within  dod,  is 
based  on  valid  assumptions,  and  considers  the  Important  employment  and 
force  structure  factors  affecting  carrier  availabilities  and  crew 
proficiencies  for  deployment  (see  app.  I  for  our  methodology).  Although 
our  analysis  considered  carriers  In  the  final  phase  of  construction  or 
scheduled  for  Inactivation,  the  Inclusion  of  those  carriers  did  not  change 
the  overall  results  In  our  Illustration. Additionally,  the  training  carrier  was 
considered  available  for  surge  only  after  12  or  more  months.  We  acOusted 
our  Illustration  to  only  reflect  surge  Intervals  up  to  6  months  rather  than  to 
12  months  because  the  majority  of  the  force  would  have  been  surged  at 
that  point  and  longer  periods  postulate  the  unlikelihood  of  global  warfare. 


‘‘In  our  iinilyili,  none  of  the  new  conitructton  cirrien  conilderod  was  available  to  surge  at  any  force 
level  because  of  the  time  required  to  prepare  the  carrier  for  deployment  Alao,  only  at  the  eight-carrier 
force  level  did  a  carrier  hypothetically  acheduled  for  Inactivation  affect  our  estimate  of  >uirge 
capability.  It  reiulta  in  an  availability  of  leven  carriera  Instead  of  six  corrlera  at  the  2-mantii  Intcrvul. 
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Utilizing  a  surge  capability  increases  the  number  of  assets  available  for 
deployment  during  a  serious  crisis  or  war  and  implicitly  suspends  normal 
peacetime  operations  and  employment  cycles,  resulting  in  possible 
deviations  flrom  perstbmpo,  maintenance,  and  training  goals.  In  fact,  the 
Navy  did  that  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
PBRSTBMPO  goals  were  temporarily  suspended,  and,  in  some  cases, 
maintenance  was  deferred  or  training  was  accelerated  to  permit  a  higher 
tempo  of  operations. 

DOD  again  did  not  agree  with  our  use  of  annualized  costs  for  comparing 
alternatives  to  carrier  battle  groups,  saying  the  conclusions  derived  from 
them  were  invalid,  dod  believes  that  our  hypothetical  comparison  of  the 
costs  for  a  force  of  8  carrier  battle  groups  and  6  surface  action  groups  and 
a  force  of  12  carrier  battle  groups  and  2  surface  action  groups  exaggerates 
potential  savings  of  reducing  four  carrier  battle  groups,  dod  believes  the 
comparison  uses  a  different,  more  expensive  total  force  structure  than 
used  In  other  sections  of  the  report  and  overstates  possible  savings  by  the 
amount  of  the  sunk  acquisition  costs.  According  to  the  dod,  reducing  a 
UKsarrler  force  to  8  carrier  battle  groups  plus  6  surface  action  groups 
would  annually  save  '*only*'  $2.13  billion  in  annual  operating  and  support 
costs  for  4  caniers,  5  air  wings,  and  2  submarines. 

As  stated  earlier,  we  chose  to  use  an  annualized  amortized  cost  approach 
because  it  provided  a  long>term  perspective  of  the  requirements  for 
acquiring,  operating,  and  supporting  ma|or  naval  force  assets.  Over 
extended  periods,  the  avoidance  of  new  acquisition  costs  for  mt^or 
elements,  such  as  aircraft  carriers  and  air  wings,  and  the  cumulative 
savings  in  operating  and  support  costs  of  a  smaller  force  will  more  than 
surpass  the  amount  of  sunk  acquisition  costs  in  the  current  force 
structure.  These  annualized  acquisition  costs  are  also  of  concern  in  the 
near  term  as  the  Navy  sustains  its  current  plans  for  a  force  structure 
centered  around  12  carrier  battle  groups,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of 
expensive  nuclear  carriers  CCVN-76),  tactical  aircraft  (F/A-18C/D, 
F/A-18E/F,  and  AX),  surface  combatants  (DDQ-61),  attack  submarines 
(Seawolf  and  Centurion),  and  so  forth.  We  added  an  appropriate  number 
of  surface  action  groups  at  each  carrier  level  to  maintain  equal  forces  of 
14  groups,  which  could  provide  continuous  presence  in  each  of  the  three 
world  regions.  We  could  have  similarly  maintained  the  total  number  of 
groups  at  a  lower  force  level  -such  as  12  groups— but  the  differences  in 
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the  comparisons  of  costs  between  force  structures  would  remain 
consistent. ‘‘ 

DOD  did  not  concur  with  our  alternative  that  emphasized  the  use  of  other 
naval  groups  for  meeting  traditional  naval  missions  of  overseas  presence 
and  crisis  response  while  the  carriers  are  maintained  as  a  crisis  response 
force.  DOD  states  that  this  alternative  misleadingly  hides  an  overall  loss  of 
capability  and  a  less  capable  overall  force,  creates  a  false  comparison  of 
unequal  battle  groups,  and  overstates  potential  savings,  dod  specifically 
cited  the  alternative  of  8  carriers  plus  14  surface  action  groups,  dod  did 
not  agree  that  the  concept  of  operations  associated  with  this  approach 
would  be  practical,  dod  also  believes  that  the  additional  ships  necessary  to 
get  equal  capability  to  the  carrier  battle  group  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  carrier  and  surface  action  group  by  $230  million. 

We  presented  the  alternative  to  rely  largely  on  other  naval  forces  for 
overseas  presence  and  initial  crisis  response  as  another  force 
consideration.  As  dod  shows  in  its  comments,  this  alternative  results  in  a 
smaller  and  less  capable  overall  force  than  a  mix  of  carrier  battle  groups 
and  surface  action  groups  or  the  Navy's  planned  force  structure.  We 
acknowledge  that  a  carrier  with  a  surface  action  group  (described  in  our 
illustration)  would  not  provide  the  same  capability  as  a  fUll  carrier  battle 
group.  However,  as  the  Navy's  recent  strategy  acknowledges,  the 
curability  of  the  carrier  batUe  group  may  not  always  be  required.  Other 
surface  action  groups,  as  well  as  other  naval  forces  such  as  amphibious 
readiness  groups,  could  be  added  to  enhance  the  alternative  group's 
capabilities  when  necessary  in  a  crisis,  Although  dod  points  out  that 
assembling  the  additional  naval  assets  to  comprise  a  full  battle  group 
represents  a  more  costly  individual  force,  this  alternative  results  in  a  less 
expensive  overall  force  structure.  Further,  this  alternative  may  provide  a 
viable  and  affordable  force  structure  in  the  long  term  as  threats  to  our 
national  security  become  more  defined  and  additional  budget  resources 
become  more  constrained. 


"Qurfue  combttanu  h»ve  nhorter  maintenance  perlodi  than  caniera,  reaulting  In  a  shorter  lime 
between  deployments,  ’niorefore,  It  takes  fewer  surface  combatants  to  meet  a  given  level  of  presence 
than  carriers,  ^r  illuetratlve  purposes,  however,  we  decided  to  maintain  a  one-toonc  ratio  between 
surface  action  groups  and  carrier  battle  groups  at  a  force  mix  of  14  groups. 
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Important  Budget  Decisions  Will  Depend  on 
Future  Carrier  Force  Levels 


A  number  of  costly  decisions  regarding  carrier  force  structure  have  to  be 
made  over  the  next  several  years.  In  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1903  budget,  the 
Congress  appropriated  advance  procurement  funding  for  the  next  new 
nuclear  canier— the  ninth  Nlmltz<clB88— which  is  scheduled  to  begin 
construction  during  fiscal  year  1905.  If  built,  the  carrier  will  cost  about 
$4,2  billion  (then*year  dollars),  and  a  conventionol  carrier,  the  USS  Kitty 
Hawk,  will  be  retired  earlier  than  Its  expected  useful  service  life  to 
maintain  a  12‘Carrler  force.  The  Congress  also  appropriated  long-lead 
fiindlng  for  the  nuclear  refueling  and  overhaul  of  the  USS  Nimitz,  which  is 
schedided  to  take  2-1/2  years  an  \  begin  in  fiscal  year  1008  at  a  cost  of 
$2,3  billion  (then-year  dollars).  Beginning  with  the  USS  NlnUtz,  at  least  one 
nuclear  carrier  will  be  in  a  shipyard  for  refueling  through  about  fiscal  year 
2026, 

Moat  importantly,  a  number  of  new  naval  aircraft  will  be  acquired  to 
replace  and  upgi^e  the  aging  Inventory.  With  acquisition  costs  expected 
to  be  much  higher  than  current  aircraft,  we  estimate  that  future  active  air 
wings  for  a  12-carrier  force  will  cost  about  60  percent  more  than  those  for 
the  same  force  level  today.  As  a  result,  7  future  active  air  wings  for 
8  carriers  will  cost  about  the  same  as  11  active  air  wings  for  12  carriers 
today.  Our  analysis  of  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1903  budget  request  indicates 
that  it  Intends  to  invest  between  $11.6  billion  and  $16.1  billion  (then-year 
dollars)  In  fiscal  year  1093  for  carrier  battle  group  elements,  including 
ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons. 

Reducing  the  frequency  and  duration  of  operations  and  training,  referred 
to  as  operating  tempo  (optbmpo),  of  carrier  battle  groups  will  not  provide 
significant  reductions  in  operating  and  support  costs.  The  Navy  only 
achieve  substantial  budget  savings  by  reducing  the  number  of  carriers, 
carrier-baaed  aircraft,  and  escort  ships. 


S6V6ral  DGCisionS  future  size  of  the  carrier  force  affects  decisions  on  procurement  of  a 

n  /I  f  Vi  r*  wl  Nimltz-class  carrier,  the  retirement  of  conventional  carriers,  the 

DSpGnCl  on  tn©  CSirlGr  refuelings  of  the  Nimltz-class  carriers,  and  the  procurement  of  new 
Fore©  L©V©1  carrier-based  aircraft.  These  decisions  have  significant  consequences  on 

future  Navy  budgets  and  on  the  affordability  of  nualntalnlng  a  12-carrier 
force,  particularly  later  this  decade  and  into  the  21st  century.  Given  the 
cumulative  costs  of  these  decisions,  the  Navy  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  a 
12-carrier  force. 
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Authorization  Request  for 
Construction  of  the  Next 
Nuclear  Carrier 


The  Navy  has  two  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  under  construction— the 
John  C.  Stennls,  CVN-74,  and  the  United  States,  CVN*76.‘  The  Congress 
appropriated  $832.2  million  (then-year  doUarsJ  In  the  Navy's  fiscal  year 
1993  budget  for  long-lead  procurement  Items  primarily  nuclear 
components)  for  construction  of  the  ninth  Nlmltis-clasa  carrier,  the 
GVN-76.  The  Navy  Intends  to  request  ftill  authorization  for  the  carrier  In 
fiscal  year  1996.  The  CVN-7d  Is  currently  expected  to  cost  about 
$4.2  billion  (then-year  dollars).  Procurement  of  the  CVN-76  would  bring 
the  number  of  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  to  10  when  It  enters  the  fleet  during 
fiscal  year  2003.* 

The  Navy  believes  that  building  another  Nlmdtz-class  nuclear  carrier  as 
planned  will  allow  It  to  maintain  a  highly  capable  carrier  force  as  the 
number  of  carriers  Is  reduced.  More  importantly,  It  has  argued  that 
construction  of  the  CVN-76  is  critical  to  malnta^ng  the  nuclear 
shipbuilding  industrial  base.  It  believes  that  canceling  or  delaying  the 
carrier  would  adversely  affect  a  large  number  of  Jobs  and  companies 
throughout  the  country  and  would  particularly  affect  the  nuclear 
construction  capability  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company— the  only  shipyard  capable  of  building  Ntmltzclaas  nuclear 
carriers— and  nuclear  propulsion  vendors.  Further,  the  Navy  believes  that 
delaying  construction  vrill  result  In  Increased  costs  for  the  new  carrier, 

Conventional  carriers  will  be  retired  to  reduce  the  force  to  12  carriers  and 
as  new  nuclear  carriers  are  delivered  to  the  fleet.  Several  conventional 
carriers  will  be  removed  before  the  end  of  their  useful  service  lives.  For 
example,  when  the  CVN-76  Is  delivered,  the  Navy  plans  to  retire  the 
USS  Kitty  Hawk  4  years  before  the  end  of  Its  useful  service  life.  Table  3. 1 
shows  the  expected  life  and  planned  Inactivation*  dates  for  conventional 
carriers.  If  the  number  of  carriers  Is  reduced  below  the  planned  12, 
procurement  of  the  next  Nlmltz-class  carrier  can  be  deferred  and 
Inactivations  of  conventional  carriers  accelerated. 


'Conitructlon  of  the  USS  George  Woahtngton,  CVN-73,  I\m  been  recently  completed,  end  the  carrier  I* 
In  the  active  fleet 

'A  nuclear  carrier  takoa  about  9  yeara  to  complete  from  advance  procurement  of  material, 
conatruedon,  until  Iti  delivery  to  the  active  fleet 

‘Inacuvation  referi  to  the  proceaa  by  which  a  ihip  preparea  for  decommlaatonlng  and  for  the  eventual 
dlapoaltion  of  the  ahip,  l.e.,  aafe  atorage  In  the  Navy'a  Reaerve  Iflaet,  dlipoaal,  and  eo  forth. 
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Tibia  8.1 1  Rimilnlng  tirvloi  Ulfi  Qf 
Cenvintlenil  Alreraft  Oirrliri 


Nuclear  Refuelings  of  the 
Nimitz-Class  Carriers 


Plannad  flaoal 

Ramalning  yaara  of  aarvloa  Ufa  at" 

Alroraft  earrler 

yaar  of 
Inaotivatlon 

Indefflaealyaar 

1999 

Inaotivatlon 

USS  Forreital" 

1992" 

8 

8 

USS  Ranger 

1993 

-6 

-6 

USS  Saratoga" 

1995 

9 

7 

USS  America 

1996 

3 

0 

USS  Indapandanca" 

1998 

12 

7 

USS  Kitty  Hawk" 

2003 

14 

4 

USS  Conatallatlon" 

2006 

14 

1 

USS  John  F,  Kannady" 

2010" 

21 

4 

Notg:  Al  of  Ausuil19fl2. 

■Nagatlvt  numbtri  indloit*  thou  oarriori  that  Mill  hava  axoaadad  thair  axpaotad  urvloa  Ufa, 

“Thasa  oarriari  ara  undargoing  or  hava  oomplatad  aarvloa  Ufa  axtanalon  program  ovarhaula. 
Thaaa  ovarhaula  langthan  tha  oarriara'  plannad  30>yaar  life  and  odd  about  IS  yaara  of  aarvloa  Ufa 
altar  tha  ovarhaula  hava  baan  oomplatad. 

o'Tha  US8  Forraalal  waa  oonvartad  to  tha  aviation  training  ahip  during  llaoal  yaar  1002. 

oTha  Navy  haa  daoidad  to  parlorm  an  axtandad  oomplax  overhaul  on  thla  oarriar  rather  than 
undergo  a  aarvloa  Ufa  axtanalon  program.  Other  work  to  extend  tha  aarvloa  Ufa  will  be 
Inoramantally  aeoompliahad  during  fulura  ovarhaula. 

Souroa:  Our  analyala  of  Navy  data. 


Under  current  force  structure  plans  to  maintain  a  12'Carrier  level,  the  Navy 
will  request  advance  procurement  for  two  additional  nuclear  ccuTlers  In 
fiscal  year  1900  and  advance  procurement  for  another  carrier  In  fiscal  year 
2006. 


The  Navy  Is  overhauling  and  refUellng  the  USS  Enterprise,  Its  first  nuclear 
carrier,^  When  the  carrier  reenters  the  fleet  during  fiscal  year  1994,  It  will 
have  about  20  additional  years  of  operating  life.  In  fiscal  year  1998,  the 
Navy  will  begin  an  overhaul  and  refbellng  of  the  USS  Nlmltz,  which  is 
scheduled  to  take  about  2*1/2  years  to  complete  and  planned  to  cost  about 
$2.3  billion  (then>year  dollars).  The  Congress  appropriated  $6.S  million 
(then-year  dollars)  In  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1993  budget  for  advance 
procurement  of  long-lead  items  for  the  refueling.  Other  Nlmltz-class 


*The  USS  Enterprlw  ii  n  one-of-a-kind  nuclear  carrier  and  predeceaaor  of  the  Nlndta  claiia.  Ita  overhaul 
and  refueling  ii  expected  to  coat  over  12  billion  (then-year  dollart). 
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carriers  will  follow  so  that  at  least  one  nuclear  carrier  wlU  be  undergoing  a 
nuclear  refUellng  In  a  shipyard  for  about  the  next  20  years. 


Cost  of  New  Naval  Aircraft 
Could  Affect  the 
Affordability  of  Carriers 


As  ooD  and  Navy  budgets  decline  during  the  next  decade,  naval  aviation 
will  be  under  Intense  scrutiny  aa  large  development  and  procurement 
budgets  are  proposed  and  since  billions  of  dollars  In  past  expenditures 
have  not  resulted  In  substantive  force  structure  changes  or  modernization. 
Several  costly  Navy  aircraft  development  programs  during  the  1980s,  such 
as  the  A-12  Advanced  Tactical  Aircraft,  Navy  Attack  Tactical  Fighter, 
F-14D  fighter  aircraft  upgrade.  Advanced  Tactical  Surveillance  Aircraft, 
A-6F/0  medium-attack  aircraft  upgrade,  P-7A  long-range  antisubmarine 
patrol  aircraft,  and  several  P-3  antisubmarine  patrol  aircraft  upgrades, 
were  canceled.  These  cancellations  have  delayed  Introduction  of  newer, 
more  capable  aircraft  Into  the  fleet. 


The  cost  of  replacing  large  quantities  of  older  carrier-based  aircraft  with 
similar  or  modernized  versions,  such  as  the  F/A-18E/F  flghter/attack 
aircraft  and  the  AX  advanced  strike  aircraft,'*  could  affect  the  affordability 
of  carrier  forces  or  hinder  carriers  from  deploying  vdth  full  complements 
of  aircraft.  For  example,  each  F/A-18E/F  Is  currently  estimated  to  cost 
about  $40  million.  The  Navy  plans  to  puichase  about  1,000  aircraft.  The 
total  development  and  acquisition  costs  for  these  aircraft  would  be  about 
$64  billion,  not  including  anticipated,  but  not  yet  defined,  upgrades  and 
modifications.  Moreover,  the  Navy  estimated  tl\at  the  AX  would  cost  about 
$11  billion  to  develop  through  fiscal  year  2004  On  the  basis  of 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates,  procurement  unit  costs^  for  each 
aircraft  will  be  at  least  $108  million,  or  about  $66  billion  to  procure  AX 
aircraft  for  future  carrier  air  wings.  Also,  the  Navy  Is  planning  a  number  of 
life  extension  programs  lor  existing  tactical  and  support  aircraft. 


Figure  3.1  shows  that  the  acquisition  costa  of  11  future  active  carrier  air 
wings  (which  supports  a  12-carrlor  force  level)  comprised  of  F/A-18E/F 
and  AX  aircraft  will  cost,  about  60  percent  more  than  11  active  air  wings 
today.  It  also  shows  that  If  the  Navy  were  to  sustain  air  wings  at  current 


"I'he  N»vy'»  long-term  plane  are  to  replace  lU  three  primary  combat  aircraft— the  A-6E,  F-U,  and 
F/A-IBC— with  only  two  typea,  the  AX  and  F/A-13EyF.  Tlie  AX  la  inUinrIed  to  replace  the  A-6E  medium 
attack  aircraft  after  tlie  turn  of  the  century  and  li  expected  to  have  atealth  characterlitlca  and  be 
capable  of  carrying  targe  quantltlea  of  varied  woapoiva  over  relatively  long  diatancai.  The  F/A-IBE/F 
Strike  Fighter  aircraft  la  a  miOor  upgrade  to  provide  additional  endurance,  payload,  and  growth 
capability  and  la  expected  to  begin  entering  the  fleet  In  the  late  IBOOa.  It  will  replace  F-14  and  older 
F/A-IB  aircraft. 

"Procurement  coita  do  not  Include  reiearch  aird  development  coats. 
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Figure  3.1 1  Annuillsed  Aoqulsltlon 
Cosie  of  Ourront  and  Fiitura  Aotiva  Air 
WInga  at  Diffarant  Carrier  Force  Levela 


funding  levels,  it  would  only  be  able  to  afford  enough  air  wings  for  on 
eight-carrier  force  (seven  active)  in  the  future.  Although  the  acquisition 
costs  of  two  reserve  air  wings  are  not  Included,  future  reserve  idr  wings 
will  be  similarly  more  costly  than  those  today  because  they  will  use  the 
same  aircraft.  Thus,  unless  the  Navy  decreases  the  number  of  carriers, 
Increases  binding  for  carrier  aviation,  or  develops  more  affordable 
replacement  aircraft.  It  will  have  increasing  difficulty  In  the  ftiture 
deploying  its  carriers  with  bill  complements  of  aircraft. 
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Nots:  Aotivo  current  air  wings  consist  of  F/A-18C/D  llghier/attack,  F-14  lighter,  and  A>6E  medlunn 
attack  aircraft  (about  20  each).  Active  lulure  air  wings  Inoluda  40  F/A-1U&F  (Ightar/sttack  and  20 
AX  advance  strike  alrorait.  Both  wings  also  have  other  attack  and  support  alrcrslt  Included  In  this 
estimate,  but  their  costs  are  held  conolant.  The  number  of  active  air  wings  lor  carrier  force  levels 
of  13, 12, 1 1 , 10, 9,  er^d  8  are  12, 1 1, 10, 0. 8,  ond  7,  respectively.  Reserve  air  wings  are  not 
Included  in  the  cuiront  and  future  air  wlnge  at  each  carrier  force  level. 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  Navy  and  QAO  data. 
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Reducing  OPTEMPO 
Has  Less  Potential  for 
Cost  Savings  Than 
Reducing  Forces 


During  its  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1993  dod  budget  request,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  leadership  proposed  a  restructuring  of 
defense  tactical  aircraft  acquisition  priorities.  They  recognized  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  would  need  more  than  $360  billion  (then-year 
dollars)  over  the  next  two  decades  to  develop  and  procure  four  new 
aircraft:  the  Navy's  AX  and  F/A-18E/F  and  the  Air  Force’s  F-22  Air 
Superloiitj'  Fighter  and  Multiple  Role  Fighter.  In  a  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  news  release  of  May  8, 1992,  the  Committee  leadership  found 
two  problems  with  the  Pentagon’s  plans.  The  leaders  stated  that  the 
Pentagon  “won’t  give  us  the  planes  we  need  when  we  need  them  and  even 
if  they  did,  we  wouldn’t  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them"  and  that  the 
plans  “may  have  worked  when  we  had  lots  of  money  and  a  relentless 
Soviet  threat  to  match"  but  “we  have  neither  now." 

We  have  several  ongoing  assignments  that  are  examining  the  Navy’s  needs 
for  carrier-based  aircraft,  including  the  A-6E  medium  attack,  F-14D 
superiority  fighter,  F/A-18E1/F,  and  AX  aircraft  programs.  Our  focus  is  to 
determine  what  aircraft  are  needed  to  counter  remaining  threats  to  our 
national  security,  the  capabilities  these  aircraft  offer,  when  the 
development  programs  could  make  them  available,  and  whether  they  are 
affordable  under  fiscal  climate  constraints  and  in  view  of  competing 
priorities. 


The  greatest  potential  for  realizing  cost  savings  is  by  reducing  forces 
rather  than  reducing  optempo  because  (1)  the  most  significant  operating 
and  support  costs  are  fixed  expense.^  (major  maintenance  and  mllitaiy 
personnel)  and  (2)  reductions  in  force  mitigate  long-term  replacement 
costs  and  reduce  requirements  for  undergraduate  pilot  training.  For 
example,  one  aircraft  carrier  (not  including  the  air  wing)  costs  between 
$180  million  and  $210  million  to  operate  and  support  annually,  but  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  optempo  for  a  force  of  12  carriers  reduces  costs  by 
less  than  $40  million  annually.  Moreover,  reducing  the  overall  force  level 
lessens  requirements  to  immediately  acquire  new  carriers,  such  as  the 
$4.2  billion  (then-year  dollars)  to  corvstruct  the  fiscal  year  1996  nuclear 
carrier,  CVN-76. 

Fleet  OPTEMPO  describes  the  frequency  and  duration  of  operations  and 
training  involving  ships  and  aircraft,  commonly  called  tlie  steaming  day 
and  flying  hour  programs.  The  programs,  which  primarily  pay  for  fuel  and 
other  consumables,  enable  the  fleet  to  gain  proficiency  through  training, 
These  programs  are  annually  funded  by  the  Navy’s  operations  and 
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Ship  Operating  and 
Support  Costs  and 
OPTEMPO 


maintenance  appropriation.  The  optbmpo  programs  do  not  Include  major 
maintenance  and  modernization  (operations  and  maintenance 
appropriation);  nuclear  refuelings  of  carriers  and  cruisers  (shipbuilding 
and  conversion  appropriation);  or  the  pay,  benefits,  and  other  costs  for 
military  personnel  (mUitaiy  personnel  appropriation). 

The  budget  for  the  steaming  day  program  is  based  on  a  formula  that 
considers  the  numbers  and  types  of  ships;  the  number  of  operating  and 
maintenance  months;  and  udllty,  fUel,  repair  parts,  and  other  estimated 
coats.  In  recent  years  the  optbmpo  gods  for  ships  have  been  50.6  underway 
days  per  quarter  for  deployed  forces  and  20  underway  days  per  quarter  for 
nondeployed  forces. 

The  aircraft  flying  hour  program  budget  is  based  on  a  formula  that 
includes  the  average  number  of  operating  aircraft,  planned  crew>to>seat 
ratios,  the  number  of  assigned  aircrews,  budgeted  flying  hours  per  crew 
each  month,  total  bur'  jeted  flying  hours,  and  cost  per  flying  hour.  The 
program  for  active  forces  provides  for  86»percent  Primary  Mission 
Readiness;^  the  Navy  does  not  budget  for  100  percent  of  required  flying 
hours  because  all  pilots  do  not  sustain  the  same  rate  of  flying  throughout 
the  year.  The  amount  of  flying  depends  on  whether  aviators  are  deployed 
or  in  various  stages  of  training  while  preparing  for  deployment. 


Personnel,  major  maintenance  and  modernization,  and  nuclear  fuel^  are  a 
ship’s  most  significant  operating  and  support  costs.  These  are  also 
relatively  fixed  costs  and  do  not  vary  with  changes  in  optbmpo.  A  ship’s 
variable  costs  include  fossil  hiels  and  other  consumables,  such  as  trdning 
devices,  and  only  account  for  about  6  to  20  percent  of  ship  operating  and 
support  costs. 

Figures  3.2  through  3.4  show  that  a  20-percent  reduction  in  optbmpo  for  a 
Nimitz-class  nuclear  carrier,  conventional  carrier,  and  a  surface  combatant 
results  in  only  marginal  (1  to  3  percent)  overall  reductions  in  operating 
and  support  costs.  This  is  because  most  operating  and  support  costs  are 
fixed.  For  a  carrier  battle  group’s  ships,  including  the  carrier,  costs  would 
be  reduced  by  about  $17  million  annually,  or  just  over  $200  million  for  a 
12-carrier  battle  group  force.  In  contrast,  a  reduction  of  one  carrier  battle 


^Primary  Mission  Readiness  Is  the  degree  of  readiness  achieved  by  a  flight  crew  member  or  unit  as 
meuured  by  the  qualifications  attained  and  maintained  at  any  given  time. 

'Aa  of  October  1002,  the  Navy  operates  131  nuclear-powered  ships:  7  aircraft  carriers,  9  gulded-inisslle 
cruisers,  86  attack  submarines,  and  30  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines. 
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group  would  reduce  ship  operating  and  support  costs  by  about 
$626  million  (not  including  the  costs  of  ship-based  aircraft). 


100  FItotl  year  1090  deHart  In  mllllona 


Otleoltd  operating  and  aupport  coat  oatagorlaa 


FIxad-ooat  oatogorlM  OPTBMPO- 

drlven  eoata 

H  100  percent  OPTEMPO 
eOperoaniOPTEMPO 

Source:  Our  analyols  of  Navy  and  QAO  data. 
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80  percent  OPTEMPO 

Note:  Our  oaloulatlons  ere  based  on  operating  and  support  oosts  tor  a  Kitty  Hawk/Kannady>claia 
oonventlonal  carrier. 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  Navy  and  QAO  data. 
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Note:  Operating  and  aupport  ooata  are  an  avaraga  of  guldad-mlailla  aurfaoa  oombatanti. 
Souroa:  Our  analysii  of  Navy  and  QAO  data, 


OPTEMPO  reductions  of  this  magnitude,  however,  have  the  potential  to 
significantly  affect  the  force’s  ability  to  deploy  because  a  20-percent 
reduction  results  in  an  average  of  20  underway  days  each  quarter  for  both 
deployed  and  nondeployed  forces.  For  deployed  forces,  this  means  a  total 
of  68  underway  days  over  a  6-month  deployment.  Including  travel  time 
between  destinations.  A  roundtrlp  without  stops  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
the  Suez  Canal  is  about  34  days  and  from  Norfolk  to  the  north  Arabian  Sea 
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Is  about  48  days,  leaving  only  24  and  10  days  of  operations  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  l^a  and  north  Arabian  Sea,  respectively.  This  results  In  a 
significantly  reduced  amount  of  time  for  conducting  fleet  exercises  and 
other  ship  operations.  For  conventional  carriers,  the  ability  to  support 
flight  operations  would  be  greatly  impaired,  and  training  exercises  would 
be  sharply  curtailed. 


In  contrast  with  ships,  total  aircraft  operating  and  support  costs  are  more 
sensitive  to  changes  In  optbmpo.  Personnel  costs  account  for  almost 
40  percent  of  total  operating  and  support  costa.  Also,  at  current  operating 
tempos,  about  60  percent  of  aircraft  operating  and  support  costs  are  fixed. 
One  reason  a  larger  portion  of  an  aircraft’s  costs  are  more  sensitive  to 
changes  In  optbmpo  Is  because  aircraft  maintenance  philosophies  changed 
In  the  1980b  In  a  way  that  relates  maintenance  more  directly  to  intensity  of 
operations  rather  than  to  a  calendar  schedule. 

A  20*percent  reduction  In  optbmpo  for  aircraft  operations  would  result  in 
about  a  9*percent  overall  reduction  In  operating  and  support  coats  (see 
fig.  3.5).  For  an  Illustrative  Transitional  carrier  air  wing,  aimual  costs 
would  be  reduced  $25  million,  firom  about  $260  million  to  $236  million,  or 
about  $270  million  for  a  12<carrier  force  level  (11  active  air  wings).  In 
contrast,  a  reduction  of  one  carrier  air  wing  would  reduce  operating  and 
support  costs  by  about  $260  million,  optbmpo  reductions  of  this  ma^tude 
could  affect  pilot  proficiency,  particularly  for  perishable  skills  such  as  the 
ability  to  perform  nighttime  carrier  operations.  However,  It  is  not  clear  to 
what  extent  overall  readiness  would  be  dlmlidshed  once  an  aviator  has 
become  an  experienced  pilot. 
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Source:  Our  analysia  of  Navy  and  QAO  data. 


Evaluating  the  potential  for  cost  reductions  resulting  from  changes  In 
OPTBMPO  alone  does  not  consider  a  significant  cost  of  fielding  a  force»the 
need  to  develop  and  acquire  replacement  forces.  The  inactivation  of  one 
carrier  battle  group  has  the  potential  of  saving  about  $900  mUUon  annually 
in  operating  and  support  costs.  However,  to  accomplish  similar  savings 
would  require  reductions  in  optbmpo  of  over  30  percent  across  a  force  of 
12  battle  groups. 

Further,  optempo  reductions  of  over  60  percent  would  be  required  wiien 
annualized  acquisition  costs  are  considered,  optempo  reductions  at  either 
level  would  create  a  hollow  force  with  a  low  level  of  readiness  and  crew 
safety  at  Jeopardy.  Moreover,  as  future  acquisition  coata  for  cai’rier  battle 
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groups  continue  to  Increase,  greater  reductions  In  optbmpo  would  be 
required. 


DOD  agreed  that  Important  budget  decisions  depend  on  future  carrier 
levels,  but  they  added  that  the  Navy  budgets  for  fiscal  year  1094  and  future 
years  took  this  critical  Issue  Into  account,  dod  said  our  estimate  of 
$11  billion  that  will  be  spent  on  research  and  development  and 
procurement  for  battle  group  elements  In  fiscal  year  1093  was  highly 
uncertain,  since  the  definition  of  “battle  group  elements"  could  vary 
considerably.  It  also  noted  that  the  AX  aircraft  had  not  yet  reached 
milestone  I  In  the  acquisition  process,*  and  any  estimate  of  Its  ultimate  cost 
was  highly  uncertain  at  that  time.  In  addition  to  reiterating  Its  concerns 
about  our  cost  methodology,  dod  said  we  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
life  extension  programs  the  Navy  Is  undertaking  for  existing  carrier, 
aircraft  as  a  relatively  low-coat  way  of  maintaining  aircraft  force  levels. 

We  believe  our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  battle  group  elements  reflects 
reasonable  allocations  of  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  and 
procurement  funding  requested  for  battle  groups.  We  allocated  all,  a 
portion,  or  none  of  an  item  In  the  budget  request  to  carrier  battle  group 
elements  based  on  reasonable  Judgments  of  the  Item’s  purpose  and  utility 
In  support  of  the  group  and  Its  proportionate  share  In  the  Navy's  fleet.  For 
example,  we  allocated  all  of  the  funding  requested  for  the  F-14  aircraft  to 
the  battle  group  because  It  Is  only  used  on  aircraft  carriers  but  allocated 
only  a  portion  of  the  request  for  the  F/A-18  aircraft  because  It  is  used  by 
botii  the  Navy  and  the  Maiine  Corps.  Other  estimates  could  be  higher  or 
lower  depending  upon  the  force  planning  assumptions  used  (see  app.  I  for 
more  detail  on  our  methodology). 

We  believe  that  the  Navy’s  assumptions  for  the  affordability  of  carrier 
battle  group  elements,  particularly  for  replacement  naval  aircraft,  are 
highly  optimistic  considering  the  likelihood  of  smaller  defense  budgets. 

We  also  believe  that  possible  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  problems 
with  the  AX,  as  well  as  the  F/A-18E/F,  could  likely  Increase  the  estimated 
projected  Navy  costs  of  future  air  wings.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
although  life  extension  programs  for  existing  aircraft  help  to  reduce  the 
near-term  funding  requiiements  for  naval  aviation,  they  do  not  change  the 
long-term  requirements  and  cost  of  replacement  tactical  and  support 


‘Mlleitone  I,  Concupt  Demoiutratlon  ApprovtU,  In  the  DOD  acriulilUon  procnii  eitabllshe!  a  now 
BcquIilUon  program  and  a  concept  baaelino  conUInlnS  Initial  program  coat,  acbedule,  and 
performance  objective!. 
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aircraft.  Therefore,  our  estimate  of  future  air  wings  costing  60  percent 
more  than  current  air  wings  could  be  conservative. 

We  also  believe  that  the  share  required  for  naval  aviation— largely  for  two 
new  tactical  aircraft— may  be  difficult  to  sustain  In  future  Navy  budgets. 
For  example,  the  Navy  recently  told  us  that  acquisition  plans  for  new 
tactical  naval  aircraft  were  baaed  on  a  flat  Navy  budget  level  of  $76  billion 
in  constant  fiscal  year  1992  dollars,  with  the  aircraft  procurement  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  accounts  receiving  between 
8.1  to  10.1  percent  through  fiscal  year  2010  and  likely  beyond.  I'he  larger 
share  for  naval  aviation  in  the  Navy’s  budget  would  come  ttom  reductions 
in  other  Navy  programs,  such  as  antisubmarine  warfare.  It  would  also  be 
achieved  through  budget  savings  by  extending  the  service  lives  and 
limiting  modernization  of  many  existing  aircraft  types  (such  as  the  A-6E 
attack  and  S-3  survell]u\ce  aircraft),  delaying  other  new  naval  aircraft 
(such  as  the  E*2C  airborne  early  warning  aircraft  replacement),  and 
participating  in  Joint  aircraft  and  weapons  programs  (such  as  the 
Advanced  Medium  Range  Al^to*Alr  MlssUe  and  the  improved  Sidewinder 
missile  programs).Savlngs  would  also  come  from  Inte^atlng  some  Marine 
Corps  squadrons  Into  carrier  air  wings  to  maintain  the  composition  and 
size  of  the  wings  and  permit  decommissioning  of  four  Navy  squadrons. 
Further,  the  roles  and  missions  of  naval  reserve  wings  would  be  expanded 
firom  a  mobilization  force  to  a  more  frequent  supporter  of  dally  fleet 
operations,  such  as  countemarcotics  and  electronic  warfare  support 
rnisslons. 

Despite  dod’s  concerns  about  our  use  of  amortized  acquisition  costs,  it  sUU 
generally  concurred  with  our  analysis  of  the  Impact  on  ship  operating  and 
support  costs  by  reducing  overall  optbmpo  by  20  percent.  Our  analysis 
concluded  that  (1)  the  greatest  potential  for  realizing  cost  savings  Is  by 
reducing  forces  rather  than  reducing  oftbmpo  and  (2)  reductions  in 
OPTBMPO  of  20  percent  or  more  would  provide  relatively  small  savings  but 
risk  adverse  impacts  on  readiness  and  safety.  However,  dod  stated  that 
larger  reductions  In  optbmpo  would  be  required  to  realize  an  annual 
operating  and  support  savings  of  $900  million— equal  to  the  savings  of 
reducing  one  canier  battle  group,  dod’s  claim  that  larger  reductions  in 
OPTBMPO  would  be  required  to  achieve  the  savings  we  estimated  results 
from  its  more  narrow  analysis  of  the  Navy’s  Flying  Hours  program,  dod’s 
analysis  does  not  Include  engine  and  airframe  depot  repair  costs;  our 
analysis  Includes  those  costs.  In  subsequent  discussions.  Navy  officials 
concurred  with  our  analysis  that  lower  intensity  of  operations  would 
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result  in  lesser  requirements  for  engine  and  airframe  depot  repairs  and 
thus  would  provide  larger  oPTSMPOrelated  savings. 
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For  the  Navy,  the  security  environment  is  changing  hrom  the  threat  of  open 
ocean  conflict  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  the  likelihood  of  regional 
conflicts  Involving  smaller  nations  possessing  advanced  weaponry.  Carrier 
battle  groups  with  their  multimission  capabilities  will  continue  to  be  an 
Important  naval  asset  in  helping  to  provide  an  overseas  naval  presence  and 
crisis  response  capability.  However,  they  are  expensive  to  acquire, 
operate,  and  support,  and  their  cost  will  Increase  as  the  force  Is 
modernized.  The  number  of  carrier  battle  groups  Influences  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  the  resources  remaining  to  operate 
and  support  other  naval  forces. 

Even  as  the  number  of  carriers  Is  reduced  to  the  planned  level  of  12  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Navy  can  still  provide  a  significant  level  of 
overseas  carrier  presence  under  current  operating,  maintenance,  and 
personnel  policies.  However,  gaps  In  carrier  presence  begin  to  occur  at  the 
level  of  12  because  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  carriers  required  to 
maintain  presence,  particularly  In  the  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region. 
The  Navy  Is  beglradng  to  develop  deployment  schemes  and  operational 
concepts  to  maintain  presence  by  shifting  carriers  between  operating 
areas  during  a  deployment  and  using  other  combatants  and  amphibious 
ships  for  some  presence  missions, 

Surface  combatants  recently  Introduced  Into  the  fleet,  such  os 
TlconderogS'Class  cruisers,  Arlelgh  Burke>class  destroyers,  and  retrofitted 
New  Threat  Upgrade  cruisers  and  dcstioyers,  are  Increasingly  capable  of 
conducting  both  offensive  and  defensive  missions  In  future  regional 
contingencies.  An  Increasing  number  of  these  ships,  as  well  as  attack 
submarines,  cany  the  Tomahawk  cruise  missile,  which  provides  a 
significant  strike  capability  against  targets  on  the  majority  of  the  world's 
land  areas,  More  ships  and  attack  submarines  with  this  capability  will  be 
entering  the  fleet  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade  over  160  platforms  will 
be  Tomalmwk-capable.  A  new  class  of  multipurpose  amphibious  assault 
ships,  tlie  Wasp,  is  also  expanding  the  flexibility  of  amphibious  forces  in 
providing  naval  presence  and  a  crisis  response  capability.  The  Navy  Is 
working  toward  replacing  oiher  amphibious  ships  reaching  the  end  of 
their  service  lives  with  a  proposed  z\ew  design,  the  LX,  that  could  also 
have  Increased  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities. 

Relying  more  on  surface  combatant  and  amphibious  assault  ships,  which 
are  formed  Into  surface  action  groups  and  amphibious  ready  groups,  for 
presence  and  crisis  missions  could  allow  carriers  to  remain  closer  to  their 
home  ports  and  permit  a  smaller  carrier  force.  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
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crisifi,  comparable  numbers  of  carriers  to  that  deployed  in  support  of 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  could  be  deployed  overseas 
relatively  quickly,  even  at  smaller  force  levels.  For  example,  an 
eight-carrier  force  could  Immediately  deploy  or  have  deployed  three 
carriers  at  the  beginning  of  a  crisis  and  up  to  seven  carriers  deployed 
within  2  months. 

Under  current  plans,  the  12‘carrier  force  will  remain  at  that  level  for  at 
least  the  next  two  decades  and  gradually  evolve  to  an  all-nuclear  active 
force  around  the  end  of  that  period.  To  maintain  a  force  of  that  size  will 
require  a  substantial  long-term  Investment  in  acquisition  and  operating  arid 
support  costs,  the  early  retirement  of  conventional  carriers,  and 
completion  of  the  ongoing  overhaul  and  reactor  refueling  of  the 
USS  Enterprise.  Also,  the  Navy  will  have  to  begin  refueling  Nlmitz-class 
nuclear  carriers  now  In  tlie  force  in  the  late  1090s.  Further,  a  new  nuclear 
carrier,  CVN-7a,  which  the  Navy  believes  is  vital  for  maintaining  the 
Industrial  base,  will  have  to  be  authorized  and  fUnded  so  construction  can 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  Navy  also  plans  to  request  fUll  funding  for 
two  other  nuclear  carriers  in  fiscal  year  2001  (advance  procurement 
funding  would  be  requested  in  flsctd  year  1999). 

As  the  Navy's  budget  declines  in  response  to  continued  fiscal  presauresi 
carrier  battie  group  acquisition  ai^d  operating  and  support  costs  will 
consume  a  larger  share  of  that  budget.  Growing  development  costa  and 
projected  acquisition  costs  for  new  and  replacement  carrier-based  aircraft 
could  Increase  that  shore  and  eventually  limit  the  number  of  fully  capable 
all'  wings  or  affect  the  affordability  of  maintaining  a  12-carrier  force. 
Reducing  the  optbmpo  of  ships  and  aircraft  only  results  In  marginal 
operating  and  support,  cost  savings;  significant  savings  can  only  be 
achieved  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  force.  Therefore,  the  size  and 
affordablU^  of  the  carrier  force  necessary  to  meet  the  national  defense 
strategy  needs  to  be  more  clearly  defined  before  making  pending 
procurement  decisions, 


We  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  and  Don  reach  early  agreement 
on  the  size  and  affordability  of  the  carrier  force  needed  to  meet  future 
national  defense  requirements,  Reaching  such  an  agreement  during 
deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1904  budget  submission  Is  important 
because  the  number  of  carriers  emd  their  role  In  the  new  security 
environment  directly  affect  (1)  the  Navy’s  plans  to  acquire  carriers, 
surface  combatants,  attack  submarines,  and  combat  logistics  ships  and 
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(2)  the  affordability  of  developing  and  procuring  a  full  complement  of 
costly  new  tactical  aircraft, 

In  the  context  of  this  agreement  on  the  size  and  affordability  of  the  carrier 
force,  the  Congress  should  consider  the  extent  that  other,  less  cost!;'  force 
options  could  satisfy  many  national  seciuity  needs  and  reduce  tlte 
requirements  for  carrier  battle  groups  befo;;e  approving  fitll  funding  for  the 
new  nuclear  carrier  in  the  planned  flscal  year  1996  request. 


A  draft  of  this  report  provided  to  dod  for  comment  contained  a  Matter  for 
Congressional  Consideration  concerning  release  of  advance  procurement 
fUnda  requested  for  CVN*76.  The  suggestion  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
approval  of  the  funding  represented  a  significant  commitment  to  fUi\d  the 
remainder  of  the  ship  in  fiscal  year  1996,  which  would,  in  turn,  require 
early  retirement  of  a  conventional  carrier  to  maintain  a  12>carrier  force. 

We  further  suggested  that,  given  the  declining  defense  budget,  changing 
security  environment,  increasingly  capable  surface  combatants  and 
amphibious  ships,  high  cost  of  upgrading  and  replacing  carrler*biuied 
aircraft,  and  long-term  costs  of  maintaining  the  planned  carrier  force  level, 
the  Congress  and  dod  needed  to  reach  early  agreement  on  the  size  and 
affordability  of  the  carrier  force  needed  to  meet  national  defense 
requirements. 

DOD  did  not  concur  with  the  suggestion  concerning  the  release  of  the 
advance  procurement  fUnds,  stating  that  there  are  defense  Industrial  base 
Imperatives  that  require  the  advance  procurement  funds.  Furtlrer,  dod 
believes  that  the  Congress  and  Defense  agree  on  the  size  of  the  future 
carrier  force.  Subsequently,  the  funds  were  authorized  aird  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  and  obligated  by  the  Navy.  The  report  has  been  revised  to 
reflect  that  action. 

We  still  believe,  however,  that  the  reasons  cited  for  the  need  for  the 
Congress  and  dod  to  reach  early  agreement  on  the  size  and  affordability  of 
the  carrier  force  remain  valid.  We  also  believe  that  other  options,  such  as 
the  Increased  use  of  suiface  action  groups  and  other  force  configurations, 
to  meet  some  of  the  roles  and  missions  traditionally  met  by  carrier  battle 
groups  need  to  be  fUlly  examined  before  making  a  commitment  to  build 
another  carrier.  The  Conference  Report  on  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1903  underscored  this  need  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  capacity  of 
alternative  groups  of  naval  forces,  Including  aircraft  carriers,  large 
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presence  mission. 
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We  reviewed  the  administration's  rationale  for  the  number  of  aircraft 
carrier  battle  group  forces  because  of  the  significant  changes  in  the 
security  environment  largely  resulting  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
threat,  the  evolving  political  and  economic  trends  in  global  regions,  and 
the  increasing  pressures  to  reduce  the  U.S.  budget  deficit.  Our  objectives 
were  to  provide  the  Congress  with  information  on  (1)  the  policy,  cost,  and 
budget  implications  of  current  and  alternative  carrier  battle  group  force 
levels  and  (2)  possible  force  options  for  meeting  future  security 
requirements  with  fewer  carriers. 

To  accomplish  our  objectives,  we  obtained  Information  on  the  missions, 
capabilities,  cost,  and  composition  of  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  forces; 
U.S.  security  commitments  and  the  changing  threat  environment;  carrier 
employment  activities  and  deployments;  and  options  for  carrier  operations 
and  force  structure  from  officials  from  various  U.S.  government  agencies 
and  U.S.  organizations.  We  discussed  with  these  officials  the  arguments 
for  and  against  alternative  carrier  battle  group  force  structures  regarding 
the  number  and  type  of  carriers,  mix  and  type  of  battle  group  elements, 
and  the  changing  nature  of  deployments.  For  the  most  part,  the  officials 
were  reluctant  to  address  the  Impacts  of  specific  carrier  levels  and 
generally  preferred  to  discuss  the  effects  of  fewer  carriers  only  on  a  broad 
basis. 

We  reviewed  pertinent  documentation,  including  policy  directives, 
guidance,  and  strategies;  threat  assessments;  operational  histories, 
statistics,  and  schedules;  and  piincipal  studies  and  analyses  on  naval  force 
structure  at  various  U.S.  government  agencies.  We  also  obtained  cost  data 
on  the  carrier  battle  group  force  structure  and  analyzed  the  cost  to 
acquire,  operate,  and  maintain  a  carrier  battle  group.  Additionally,  we 
conducted  a  literature  search  to  Identify  potential  issues  related  to  future 
carrier  battle  group  force  structure  decisions. 

We  visited  three  aircraft  carriers  to  observe  training  and  operations  at  sea 
ai\d  discuss  carrier  operations  with  ship  officers  ai\d  crew.  Additionally, 
we  visited  Inactivated  aircraft  carriers  and  surface  combatants.  We  also 
reviewed  studies  related  to  inactivation  and  reactivation  of  carriers 
maintained  in  the  Navy’s  mobilization  fleet,  including  the  cost  and  work 
requirements  of  maintaining  these  ships. 

We  visited  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  headquarters  in 
Brussels:,  Belgium,  and  11  countries  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Pacific,  and  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  During  our  visits, 
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we  interviewed  U.S.  embassy  officials  and  foreign  government  and  military 
officials  on  the  importance  of  U.S.  carrier  battle  group  deployments  and 
the  impact  that  possible  changes  in  battle  group  force  structure, 
deployment  scheduling,  and  operations  could  have  on  the  stability  of 
world  regions.  We  also  contacted  several  foreign  embassies  in 
Washington,  D.G.,  but  many  declined  to  meet  with  us  or  respond  to  our 
questions,  We  believe  their  reluctance  to  comment  may  reflect  their 
sensitivity  in  discussing  an  Important  area  of  U.S.  policy  and  foreign 
relations,  particularly  during  the  crisis  and  war  with  Iraq. 

We  contacted  various  experts  and  academicians  firom  both  public  and 
private  organizations  to  obtain  additional  perspectives  on  areas  covered  in 
our  visits  with  U.S.  and  foreign  government  officials.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  U.S.  government  agencies,  U.S.  organizations,  international 
organizations,  and  foreign  governments  and  organizations  contacted 
during  our  review! 


U.S.  Government 


Department  of  Defense  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
Comptroller 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
Office  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.C. 
Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate 
Operational  Plans  and  Interoperability  Directorate 
Force  Structure,  Resource,  and  Assessment  Directorate 
Commander-in-Chlef,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Commande^in-Chlef,  U.S.  European  Command,  Stuttgart-Vaihlngen, 
Germany 

Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Central  Command,  MacDUl  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida 

Commander-ln-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Korea 
Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Japan 
Commander-in-Chief,  Combined  Forces  Command,  Korea 
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Department  of  the  Navy 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.C, 

Comptroller 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Manpower,  Personnel,  and 
Training 

Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Undersea  Warfare 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Surface  Warfare 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistics 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  All*  Warfare 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Plans,  Policy,  and  Operations 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Naval  Warfare 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Navy  Program  Planning 
Naval  Center  for  Cost  Analysis 
Naval  Historical  Center 
Director,  Naval  Reserve 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C. 

Commander-in-Chlef,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Commander,  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Commander,  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Commander,  Surface  Warfare  Development  Group,  Naval  Surface 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Commander,  Cruiser-Destroyer  Squadron  26,  Naval  Surface  Force, 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Commanding  Officer,  USS  John  F.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Conunander-ln-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 
Conunander-in-Chief,  Third  Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 
Commander-in-Chlef,  Seventh  Fleet,  Yokosuka,  Japan 
Commander,  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  San  Diego, 

California 

Commander,  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Coronado, 
California 

Commander,  Training  Command,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  San  Diego, 
California 

Comn\ander,  Naval  Forces,  Korea 
Commander,  Naval  Forces,  Japan 

Commander,  Fighter  Airborne  Early  Warning  Wing,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  San  Diego,  California 

Commander,  Carrier  Air  Wing  Reserve  Thirty,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 

San  Diego,  California 

Commanding  Officer,  USS  Midway,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Yokosuka,  Japan 
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Commanding  Officer,  USS  Nimltz,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Bremerton, 
Washington 

Commander-In-Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  London,  England 

Commander,  Sixth  Fleet,  Qaeta,  Italy 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training,  Naval  Education  and  Training  Command, 
Corpus  Chrlsti,  Texas 

Naval  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility,  Bremerton,  Washington 
Detachment  Planning  and  Engineering  for  Repairs  and  Alterations 
Aircraft  Carriers,  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Bremerton,  Washington 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washin^on 


Department  of  the  Air  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C, 

Force  Seventh  Air  Force,  Korea 


Department  of  State  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 

U.S.  Embassy,  Canberra,  Australia 

U.S.  Embassy,  Paris,  France 

U.S.  Embassy,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

U.S.  Embassy,  Rome,  Italy 

U.S.  Embassy,  Tokyo,  Japan 

U.S.  Embassy,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

U.S.  Embassy,  Singapore 

U.S.  Embassy,  Bangkok,  Thailand 

U.S.  Embassy,  Ankara,  Turkey 

U.S.  Embassy,  London,  United  Kingdom 


U.S.  Organizations 


Department  of  International  Relations,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Claremont,  California 
East/West  Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Institute  on  Global  Conflict  and  Cooperation  and  School  of 
International  Relations  and  Pacific  Rim  Studies,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  California 
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International 

Organizations 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

U.S.  Mllitaiy  Delegation 

U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Foreign  Governments 
and  Organizations 

Australia 

Department  of  Defence 

Australian  Defence  Force 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade 

Research  School  of  Pacific  Studies,  Strategic  and  Defence  Studies  Centre, 
Canberra,  Australia 

Peace  Research  Centre,  Canberra,  Australia 

France 

General  Secretary  of  National  Defense 

French  Navy 

Defense  Study  Group  Ministry  of  Defense 

Foundation  for  the  Studies  In  National  Defense 

India 

Embassy  of  India,  Washington,  D.C. 

Israel 

Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 

Ministry  of  Defense 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Jaffa  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 

Italy 

Defense  General  Staff 

Italian  Navy 

International  Affairs  Institute 

Japan  Defense  Agency 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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Korea 

National  Ministry  of  Defense 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Malaysia 

Institute  of  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Kuala  Lumpur 

University  of  Malaysia,  Kuala  Lumpur 

Singapore 

Mitiistry  of  Defense 

National  University  of  Slitgapore 

Thailand 

Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces,  Ministry  of  Defense 

Supreme  Command  Headquarters 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Royal  'Thai  Navy 

Turkey 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Foreign  Policy  Institute 

Bllkent  University 

United  Kingdom 

Ministry  of  Defence 

International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 

Chatham  House 

Royal  United  Services  Institute  for  Defense  Studies 

Although  our  report  addresses  the  policy,  operational,  and  force  structure 
aspects  of  carrier  battle  groups,  it  focuses  on  the  aircraft  carrier,  since  It  Is 
the  Navy’s  principal  capital  ship  on  which  most  of  naval  operational  and 
force  structure  decisions  are  based.  Changes  in  carrier  levels  will  affect 

the  levels  of  aircraft,  surface  combatant  and  combat  logistics  force  ships, 
attack  submarines,  personnel,  and  facilities  to  support  carrier  battle  group 
operations,  although  not  on  a  one-U>one  correlation. 

Our  calculations  of  the  various  amounts  of  overseas  presence  possible  In 
the  three  major  regions— the  Mediterranean  Sea,  western  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea— at  selected  aircraft  carrier  force  levels 
were  based  on  rationales  and  employment  factors  used  by  the  Navy. 
Although  there  is  a  wide  range  of  deployment  schemes  and  employment 
variations  possible,  our  calculations  were  consistent  with  the  Navy's 
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model  discussed  In  appendix  VI.  This  model  is  Intended  as  a  planning  tool 
for  determining  carrier  requirements  for  peacetime  overseas  deployments, 

We  assumed  that  only  one  carrier  is  providing  presence  at  a  time  in  each 
of  the  three  major  regloivs.  Increasing  the  number  of  carriers  in  one  region 
would  likely  necessitate  adjustments  in  the  level  of  presence  in  other 
regions.  For  example,  the  large  number  of  carriers  deployed  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  necessitated  a 
less-than*contlnuou8  presence,  or  gaps,  in  both  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
western  Pacific  Ocean  regions. 

We  used  current  employment  factors  (l.e.,  transit  distances  and  speed  and 
time  spent  in  major  maintenance)  for  nuclear  carriers  and  the  Navy's 
operating  tempo  (optempo)  and  personnel  tempo  (pkrstbmpo)  goals  (i.e., 
maximum  length  of  deployments).  Changing  these  factors  and  goals  would 
affect  the  number  of  carriers  required  to  meet  a  given  level  of  overseas 
presence.  For  example,  conventional  carriers  have  a  slightly  higher 
operational  availability  than  nuclear  carriers  (because  of  their  shorter 
lifetime  maintenance  time)  and  thereby  yield  slightly  lower  requirement 
levels  than  comparable  presence  levels  provided  by  nuclear  carriers.  We 
did  not  Include  conventional  carriers  in  our  calculations  because  of  their 
declining  numbers  in  the  carrier  force  structure  over  the  next  decades. 
Further,  changing  employment  factors  such  as  the  length  of  deployment 
and  amount  of  transit  time  will  similarly  affect  the  number  required.  For 
example,  under  current  planning  factors,  it  takes  about  16  carriers  to 
maintain  a  continuous  presence  of  1  carrier  in  each  of  the  three  major 
regions.  If  the  current  6-month  deployment  length  was  Increased  by 
1  month,  about  12  carriers  could  meet  a  similar  presence. 

We  also  included  the  carrier  based  in  Japan  in  our  presence  calculations. 
This  carrier  provides  most  of  the  presence  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean 
region  and  some  in  the  Indian  Ocean/Arablon  Sea  region  and  employs 
different  deployment,  operating,  and  maintenance  strategies  than  for 
carriers  based  in  the  United  States.  It  significantly  lowers  the  number  of 
carriers  required  for  these  regions  by  being  counted  as  continuously 
deployed.  The  remaining  carriers  deployed  to  these  two  regions  for 
presence  were  assumed  to  originate  from  the  home  ports  in  the  western 
United  States,  such  as  San  Diego,  California.  We  did  not  consider  the 
deployment  of  carriers  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  meet  some  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  regional  presence.  If  carriers  originating  ftom 
eastern  U.S.  home  ports  were  Included,  tlie  number  of  carriers  required  to 
meet  presence  levels  for  the  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region  would  be 
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lower  because  of  the  shorter  distances.  For  calculating  presence  In  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  region,  we  assumed  carriers  originated  from  home 
ports  in  tlie  eastern  United  States. 

Distances  to  the  regions  for  our  calculations  were  measured  from  the 
carrier's  U.S.  home  port  to  the  outermost  boundary  of  the  region.  The 
one*way  distance  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  (Mediterranean  Sea  regie  n)  is  3,600  nautical  miles.  The  one-way 
distances  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  western  Pacific 
Ocean  region  and  the  Arabian  Sea  (Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region)  are 
3,900  and  11,400  nautical  miles,  respectively.  We  included  the  approximate 
number  of  days  for  stops  in  our  calculations. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  potential  aircraft  carrier  surge  capability,  we  used 
two  principal  source  documents  provided  by  the  Navy:  the  Navy's 
estimates  on  the  time  required  to  deploy  during  different  activities  in  a 
carrier's  interdeployment  phase  (see  fig.  2.1)  and  the  Ship  Availability 
Advanced  Planning  Schedule.  The  time  to  deploy  estimates  provide  ^e 
number  of  months  it  would  take  to  accelerate  a  carrier's  deployment  from 
its  scheduled  maintenance  or  training  activity.  The  advanced  planning 
schedule  pro^jects  carrier  maintenance  periods  for  about  10  years.  We  used 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  to  determine  a  ship's  status  in  its 
employmem  cycle.  For  force  levels  of  10  and  lower,  we  decreased  about 
one  carrier  each  year,  which  is  about  the  rate  the  Navy  might  inactivate 
carriers,  if  required.  In  our  analysis,  we  did  not  Include  the  transit  times 
required  to  reach  a  location  because  these  times  vary  depending  on  the 
distance  and  the  transit  speed  used  to  reach  the  location.  The  resulus  cf 
our  analj'sis  are  generally  consistent  with  other  analyses  within  the  Navy 
that  we  obtained,  although  our  analysis  was  more  conservative  in  the 
treatment  of  major  overhauls. 

Besides  the  alternative  of  Ui^ing  other  naval  force  configurations  to  provide 
overseas  naval  presence  and  crisis  response  (see  ch.  2),  we  also  examined 
several  other  alternatives  for  meeting  security  requirements  with  fewer 
carriers.  I'hese  other  options  included  overseas  home  porting  of  additional 
carrier  battle  groups  to  reduce  travel  distances.  Improve  crisis  response 
time,  and  reduce  the  number  of  carrier  battle  groups  required  to  maintain 
presence  In  a  region;  relying  on  allies  to  complement  or  provide  regional 
seevuity;  and  changing  carrier  employment  factors,  such  as  extending  the 
length  of  deployments,  to  increase  the  availability  of  cairiers  for 
deployment,  These  options  proved  to  be  either  cost  or  politically 
prohibitive,  involved  an  oveneliance  on  other  countries  to  promote  U.S. 
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Aircraft  Carrier  Battle 
Group  Cost  Model 


foreign  policy  >  or  were  costly  in  terms  of  personnel  retention  or  ship 
maintenance  requirements.  We  also  briefly  examined  other  options  for 
providing  presence  and  crisis  response  with  other  types  of  military  forces, 
such  as  tactical  land-based  aircraft  from  overseas  or  U.S.  bases.  Although 
these  forces  contribute  to  U.S,  capabilities  overseas,  we  decided  to  limit 
our  discussion  to  naval  forces. 

The  impact  of  new  carrier  construction  on  the  shipbuilding  industrial  base 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  this  review.  The  shipbuilding  industrial  base  is 
a  much  broader  issue  involving  the  entire  Navy  shipbuilding  program, 
particularly  the  nuclear  propulsion  vendor  base.  The  impact  of  the  Navy's 
shipbuilding  program  on  the  shipbuilding  industrial  base  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  congressional  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1093  defense  budget. 

We  performed  our  review  between  March  1900  and  September  1902  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  audiiing  standards,  Our 
field  work  was  conducted  before  and  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  When  appropriate,  we  included  data  on  these  operatioivs 
and  their  possible  impact  on  carrier  maintenance  scheduling,  deployment 
operations,  and  Navy  policies. 


Because  of  the  significant  decline  expected  in  fdture  defense  budgets,  we 
placed  a  mf^or  emphasis  on  developing  an  aircraft  carrier  battle  group 
cost  model  using  Department  of  Defense  (dod)  and  Navy  data  and  models 
to  identify  the  (1)  cost  of  a  baseline  carrier  battle  group  and  various 
alternative  configurations,  (2)  significant  cost  categories  for  the  battle 
group  components,  and  (3)  effects  of  changes  in  oftbmpo  on  the  cost  of  a 
battle  group. 

Our  model  uses  composite  costs  to  characterize  the  cost  of  different  force 
components  (l.e.,  ship  types  and  carrier  air  wings)  based  on  the  Navy’s 
force  structure  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  its  projected  force  structure  for 
fiscal  year  2000.  These  cost  estimates  reflect  costs  likely  to  be  incurred  by 
naval  forces  but  should  not  be  used  to  estimate  future  budget 
expenditures  directly.  The  cost  estimates  are  annualized  to  reflect  the 
average  cost  each  year  for  the  force  component  over  its  expected  service 
life.  Current  peacetime  optempos  and  consumption  rates  were  assumed, 
and  no  wartime  ordnance  Inventories,  such  as  missiles,  torpedoes,  guns, 
and  munitions,  were  allocated  as  indirect  costs  of  a  carrier  battle  group. 
Carrier  battle  group  costs  used  in  this  report  represent  the  direct  costs  for 
an  active  force  unit,  for  example,  a  ship  or  aircraft  in  the  active  fleet,  The 
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indirect  costs  of  a  force  unit  are  not  allocated  or  included,  although  these 
coats  can  be  significant.  Indirect  costs  include,  for  example,  the  Navy's 
physical  Infrastructure  of  bases  and  air  stations  and  the  personnel 
assigned  to  shore  command  and  support  fiinctions  (e.g.,  publications  and 
financial  management).  Also,  reserve  unite  are  not  included  in  our  carrier 
battle  group  costs.  All  costs  are  expressed  In  fiscal  year  1990  dollars, 
except  as  noted  (e.g.,  future  budget  estimates  of  specific  end  Items). 

Ship  Acquisition  Costs 

Ship  acquisition  costs  are  class  averages  of  the  original  ship  acquisition 
costs  divided  by  the  expected  service  life  for  the  ship  class.  Acquisition 
costs  were  obtained  from  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command’s  Cost 
Estimating  and  Analysis  Division,  and  ship  life  estimates  were  obtained 
fiom  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Surface  Warfare,  except 
when  the  expected  service  life  was  a^usted  based  on  actual  inactivation 
data.  Ship  acquisition  cost  estimates  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
replacement  costs,  which  could  vary  for  many  reasons.  Including 
production  rates,  learning  curve,  specifications,  and  expected  service  life 
assumptions. 

Ship  operating  and  support  costs  are  based  on  10-year  ship  class  averages, 
for  fiscal  years  1980  through  1989,  which  we  obtained  from  the  Naval  Sea 
Systems  Conunand's  Cost  Estimating  and  Analysis  Division's  Visibility  and 
Management  of  Operating  and  Support  Costs-Shlps  (VAMOSC-Shlps)  data 
base.  Estimates  for  ship  classes,  which  are  not  covered  fully  in  the  data 
base's  class  averages,  and  for  nuclear  attack  submarines  were  obtained 
from  the  Division.  We  obtained  estimates  for  T-class  combat  logistics 
force  ships*  fl'om  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Surface 
Warfare. 

Selected  ship  operating  and  support  cost  category  data  elements  were 
modified  or  added,  including  persomiel,  depot-level  maintenance,  and 
nuclear  fuel,  because  the  data  base  was  not  adequate  for  the  scope  of  our 
estimates,  For  example,  the  data  base's  personnel  element  does  not 
capture  the  costs  for  accrued  retirement  or  report  the  costs  of  Marine 
Corps  detachments,  nuclear  fUel  costs  are  only  partially  reported,  and 
depot-level  maintenance  costs  reported  can  be  under-  or  overreported 
baaed  on  the  point  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  vessel.  We  modified  the 
personnel  date  element  by  using  composite  pay  rate  factors  for  officers 


Ship  Operating  and 
Support  Costs 


'T-class  combat  loglHUcs  force  ships  are  operated  by  the  Navy's  Military  Beallft  Command.  These  ships 
use  civilian  Instead  of  military  crews  but  nray  have  a  small  military  al.lnchment  aboard. 
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Aircraft  Acquisition  Costs 


and  enlisted  personnel  that  we  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  Justification  of  Estimates,  Military  Personnel,  Navy.  The  pay  rates 
were  multiplied  by  the  authorized  personnel  for  the  ship  class  (instead  of 
the  wartime  personnel  requirement).  We  obtained  the  costs  of  Initial  and 
replacement  nuclear  fiiel  for  nuclear  carriers,  cruisers,  and  submarines 
from  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command’s  Nuclear  Propulsion  Office.  The 
procurement-related  costs  for  nuclear  fiiel  components  were  subtracted 
from  the  acquisition  costs  of  the  ships  and  from  the  data  base's  elements, 
as  appropriate,  to  preclude  double-counting.  Depot-level  maintenance 
estimates  were  derived  by  factoring  the  ship  class'  notional  days  of 
scheduled  shipyard  maintenance  over  Its  Ilf?  by  the  average  sliipyard  dally 
coat  rates  for  the  ship  type. 


Aircraft  acquisition  costs  represent  the  annualized  average  costs  to 
acquire  and  sustain  one  active  aircraft  of  a  specific  type  for  30  years  In  the 
aircraft  squadrons  In  a  carrier's  air  wing.  These  costs  are  calculated  by 
factoring  aircraft  requirements  and  program  unit  acquisition  cost, 

The  active  aircraft  assigned  to  the  air  wing’s  squadrons  and  the  aircraft 
required  to  sustain  one  active  unit  Is  a  sum  of  factors  accounting  for 
aircraft  requirements  In  the  active  squadrons,  fleet  readiness  squadrons 
(training),  pipeline,  attrition,  force  level  sustainability  (force  assurance), 
and  other  aircraft.  Aircraft  requirements  data  and  programming  factors, 
Including  air  wing  and  squadron  compositions,  were  obtained  from  naval 
aviation  requirements  officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Air  Warfare  and  from  the  Naval  Aviation  Plan. 

The  program  acquisition  unit  costs  we  used  Included  the  weapon  system’s 
unit  cost  and  a  program  factor  allowance  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation;  military  construction  unique  to  the  weapon  system;  and 
aircraft  modifications.  Weapon  systems  unit  costs,  obtained  from  the 
Naval  Center  for  Cost  Analysis,  are  an  average  of  historical  and  planned 
purchases  obtained  from  the  Historical  Aircraft  Procurement  Cost  Archive 
and  the  fiscal  year  1991  President’s  budget  submission.  Research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation;  ndlltary  construction;  and  aircraft 
modifications  program  factor  allowances  were  determined  by  analyzing 
several  years  of  budget  data  and  Selected  Acquisition  Reports.  Aircraft 
acquisition  cost  estimates  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  either  marginal  unit 
replacement  costs  of  aircraft  or  "fly-away”  costs,  which  are  both  more 
narrowly  defined.  These  estimates  could  also  vary  for  several  reasons. 
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including  production  rates,  learning  curve,  specifications,  pipeline  factors, 
and  expected  service  life  assumptions. 


Aircraft  Operating  and  Aircraft  operating  and  support  costs  are  based  on  models  developed  for 

Support  Costs  Center  for  Coat  Analysis.  The  models  use  cost-estimating 

relationships  for  approximating  the  costs  of  the  elements  included  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Oraup 
guidelines  for  operating  and  support  cost  analysis.  The  cost-estimating 
relationships  were  derived  from  data  compiled  and  analyzed  from  several 
data  collection  systems.  Data  from  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command's  Cost 
Analysis  Division  were  used  to  supplement  the  Center's  model.  An 
allocation  for  Fleet  Readiness  Squadrons  is  also  included  because  these 
squadrons  are  a  direct  hmctlon  of  the  active  squadrons.  Additionally,  wc 
modified  the  personnel  data  element  using  the  methodology  described 
above  for  ship  personnel,  except  that  we  obtained  authorized  squadron 
personnel  levels  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operatloi\s  for 
Manpower,  Penonnel,  and  Training. 


Estimate  of  Fiscal  Year 
1993  Navy  Budget  Request 
to  Acquire  Carrier  ba^e 
Group  Elements 


We  examined  the  Navy's  Fiscal  Year  1993  budget  request  for  procurement 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  by  budget  line  item  to 
determine  the  allocation  of  the  budget  for  carrier  battle  group  elements. 
We  detemdned  whether  each  item  was  for  direct  or  general  support  of  the 
nujor  elements  In  the  battle  group.  For  example,  items  requested  for 
direct  support  of  the  group  Included  the  F-14,  E-2C,  F/A-18C/D,  and  SH-60 
Carrier  Variant  aircraft  In  the  Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy  appropriation 
account;  the  Automatic  Carrier  Landing  System  and  Catapults  and  Landing 
Gear  In  the  Other  Procurement,  Navy  account;  Advanced  Tactical  Aircraft 
(AX)  and  P/A-18  Squadrons  (F/A-18E/P)  In  Research,  Development,  Test 
and  Evaluation,  Navy  account;  Carrier  Advance  Procurement 
(CVN-70)  and  Arlel^  Burke  (DDQ-61)  destroyer  class  In  the  Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion,  Navy  account;  and  tlte  Standcud  missile  and  Advanced 
Medium  Range  Air-to-Alr  Missile  In  the  Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 
account.  General  support  items  mostly  Included  those  in  the  Other 
Procurement,  Weapons  Procurement,  and  Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation  accounts  and  included  a  range  of  Items  such  tis 
communications  and  Intelligence  equipment,  equipment  modifications, 
tactical  sensor  systems,  and  nuclear  reactor  development. 


We  allocated  all,  some,  or  none  of  the  item  request  to  carrier  battle  group 
elements  based  on  reasonable  Judgments  of  the  item's  purpose  and  utility 
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in  support  of  the  group  and  its  proportionate  share  in  the  Navy’s  fleet,  For 
example,  we  allocated  all  of  the  F-14  fighter  aircraft,  which  is  used  onlj'  on 
carriers,  to  the  battle  group.  However,  for  the  F/A>18  aircraft,  which  is  also 
used  by  the  Marine  Coips,  and  the  DDG<61  destroyer,  which  is  also  used 
for  escort  missions,  we  reduced  the  allocation  for  the  battle  group  to 
reflect  these  other  uses. 

Our  estimate  provides  a  general  measure  of  the  level  of  resources  being 
committed  by  the  Navy  to  support  its  investment  in  carrier  battle  groups 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  It  ranges  from  a  low  of  $1 1,6  billion  (then-year  doUars) 
for  items  that  directly  support  the  battle  group  to  a  high  of  $16,1  billion 
(tlien-year  dollars)  for  items  that  directly  and  generally  support,  the  group. 
Other  estimates  could  be  higher  or  lower  depending  upon  the  force 
planning  assumptions  used. 
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The  Navy  had  16  active  aircraft  carriers— 0  conventional  and 
6  nuclear— and  an  aviation  training  carrier  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 
With  the  retirement  of  a  conventional  carrier,  USS  Midww^,  the  conversion 
of  the  USS  Fortestal  as  a  training  curler  to  replace  the  retlretl 
USS  Lexington,  and  the  delivery  of  the  USS  George  Washington,  the  Navy 
had  14  active  carriers  and  a  training  carrier  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Navy  plans  to  reduce  the  active  carrier  force  to  12  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1996.  The  Navy  intends  to  replace  its  conventional  carriers  vvlth 
nuclear  carrient  on  a  one-to-one  basis  to  maintain  a  12  active  carrier  force. 
Under  current  inactivation  and  acquisition  plans,  live  nuclear  carriers  Will 
be  added  to  the  force  through  fiscal  year  2010.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
2010,  the  Navy  will  achieve  its  goal  of  an  all-nuclear  active  aircraft  carrier 
force.  Additionally,  an  aviation  training  carrier  will  continue  to  be  . 
maintained  in  the  long-term  forco  structure.  Figure  U.l  shows  the  planned 
aircraft  carrier  force  structure  through  fiscal  year  2010. 
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FIgur*  11.1:  Currant  Navy  Aircraft  Carrier  Foroa  Structure  Plan  Through  Fiscal  Year  2010 


Plioal  year 
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Note;  As  ol  August  1992.  Only  those  carriers  in  the  inventory  on  the  last  day  ol  a  flscel  year  are 
counted  lor  forco  level  purposes, 

Source.  Our  analysis  ol  Navy  dala, 
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This  appendix  provides  additional  information  on  the  elements  that 
comprise  a  carrier  battle  group— the  aircraft  carrier,  its  associated  air 
wing,  and  combatant  and  support  vessels— and  the  associated  combat 
logistics  support  shuttle  ships. 


Aircraft  Carriers 


As  the  heart  of  the  battle  group,  an  aircraft  carrier  provides  the  necessary 
space  and  facilities  for  the  takeoff,  landing,  and  maintenance  of  various 
t^es  of  aircraft  in  its  associated  air  wing.  Figure  in.l  shows  the 
USS  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  newest  nuclear  carriers  in  the  Navy's 
Inventory,  with  its  battle  group. 
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overhauls.*  An  additional  carrier,  the  USS  Forrestal  was  used  specifically 
for  aviation  training.  Table  III.l  shows  the  Navy’s  aircraft  carriers, 
Including  those  under  construction,  as  of  August  1992.^ 


TabI*  III.1 :  Statua  of  Navy  Aircraft  Carriara 

Carriar  nama 

Hull  number 

Plaoal  year 
oommlaalonad 

Planned  flaoal 
year  of 
Inaotivatlon* 

Pleat 

Homs  port 

Status 

Convantlonal 

John  F,  Kennedy 

CV-67 

1968 

2010 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va, 

Deployable 

America 

cv-ee 

1966 

1906 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va, 

Deployable 

Constellation 

cv.e4 

1961 

2008 

Pacific 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Service  life 
extension  ^ 

Kitty  Hewk 

cv-ea 

1981 

2003 

Pacific 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Deployable 

Independence 

cv-e2 " 

1969 

1998 

Pacific 

Yokosuka,  Japan' 

Deployable 

Ranger 

cv-ei 

1957 

1993 

Pacific 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Deployable 

Saratoga 

cv-eo 

1966 

1996 

Atlantic 

Mayport,  Fla, 

Deployable 

Forrestal 

AVT-69 

1966 

1992 

Atlantic 

Pensacola,  Fla, 

Training** 

Midway 

CV-41 

1945 

1992 

Reserve 

Bremerton,  Wash, 

Inactivation' 

Nuclear 

United  States 

CVN-76 

1908* 

2050 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va, 

Under  construction 

John  C.  Stennis 

CVN-74 

1996" 

2048 

Pacific 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

Under  construction 

George  Washington 

CVN-73 

1992 

2044 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Deployable 

Abraham  Lincoln 

CVN-72 

1990 

2042 

Pacific 

Alameda,  Calif, 

Deployable 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

CVN-71 

1986 

2038 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va, 

Deployable 

Carl  Vinson 

CVN-70 

1982 

2034 

Pacific 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Deployable' 

Dwight  D,  Elsenhower 

CVN>e9 

1977 

2029 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va, 

Deployable 

NIrnItz 

CVN-68 

1975 

2027 

Pacific 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

Deployable 

Enterprise 

CVN-65 

1961 

2014 

Atlantic 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Nuclear  refueling'’ 

(Table  notes  on  next  pago) 


'A  carrier  Is  considered  to  be  deployable  If  it  cun  bn  employed  reusunubly  quickly  to  meet  Hcheduled 
commitments  or  respond  to  crises.  An  extended  overhaul  In  when  ( I )  u  coitveniloiial  carrier  Is 
undergoing  extensive  repair,  refurbishment,  and  mudenilautUon  to  extend  Us  service  life  or  (2)  u 
nuclear  carrier  la  being  overhauled  and  Its  nuclear  fuel  replaced.  Because  these  overt  .uuls  re(|ulre 
considerably  more  time  thait  u  complex  overhaul  aitd  so  much  of  the  ship  Is  dlwmscmbled  during  the 
overhaul,  the  Navy  does  not  count  these  ossels  as  readily  deployable. 

^he  Navy  also  has  t.T  iunphlbUms  ussiiult  ships  capable  of  currying  severiil  hellcoplerN  urul,  on  some, 
AV-KU  Harrier  veiiical/shorl  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft.  'ITtese  shifis  perform  si^a  control  and  IlinUcd 
power  projection  missions  to  support  Marine  Corirs  aitrphlbious  force  operul.liins.  Slnci>  these  ships 
are  ( 1 )  not  capable  of  launching  lutd  recovering  r'onventlonal  fixiul.wing  aircraft,  (2)  llinltr'il  to  the 
number  of  alrcran.  they  cun  carry,  aitil  (It)  conngured  for  the  iiinphllilous  warfare  mission,  the  Niivy 
does  not  Include  these  ships  us  part  of  Us  aircraft  carriei'  force  structure. 
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Note:  As  of  August  1992, 

'Inactivation  dates  beyond  fiscal  year  2010  are  estimates  based  on  the  expected  service  life  of 
the  carrier. 

*’The  Constelletlon  Is  currently  undergoing  a  servloe  life  extension,  which  will  extend  the  life  of  the 
•flip  by  about  1S  years,  The  overhaul  Is  expected  to  be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1993, 

'The  Independence  has  been  assigned  to  the  home  port  In  Japan  to  replace  the  Midway,  which 
was  Inactivaled  in  early  fiscal  year  1992. 

■'The  Forraetal  was  removed  from  the  active  fleet  and  became  the  training  ship  during  fiscal  year 
1992."lt  replaced  the  Lexington,  which  was  inactivated  in  November  1991, 

'This  Is  the  currently  planned  date  for  commissioning. 

'The  Carl  Vinson  la  counted  as  a  deployable  asset,  although  it  Is  undergoing  a  complex  overhaul 
at  Puget  iiound  Naval  Shipyard,  Washington. 

‘The  Enterprise,  the  Navy's  first  nuolear  carrier.  Is  undergoing  an  extended  overhaul  to  replace  Its 
nuclear  luei.  This  will  extend  the  ship's  life  by  about  20  years.  The  overhaul  Is  expected  tc  be 
oompletsd  during  flsoaiyear  1994. 

Source:  Navy, 


Aircraft  Carrier  Air 
Wings 


The  Bir  wing  provides  the  principal  means  for  conducting  offensive 
operations  against  enemy  targets,  supports  other  forces,  and  maintains  an 
early  warning  and  aerial  defense  umbrella  above  the  entire  battle  group 
and  any  other  Mendly  forces  operating  in  the  area.  The  defensive  portion 
of  the  umbrella  can  extend  over  a  1,000-mlle  diameter  around  the  battle 
group.  A  carrier  air  wing  Includes  fighter,  attack,  electronic 
countermeasure,  antisubmarine,  refueling,  strike  rescue  and  special 
warfare  support,  and  surveillance  aircraft. 

Carrier  air  wings  are  tailored  for  the  specific  aircraft  carrier  from  which 
they  operate.  The  composition  of  aircraft  In  the  air  wing  will  vaiy 
according  to  mission  requirements  and  the  Individual  capabilities  and 
characteristics  of  the  carrier  from  which  It  operates.  Generally,  a  carrier 
air  wing  will  have  about  80  aircraft— 60  tactical  and  20  support 
aircraft — that  operate  on  the  carrier  during  a  deployment  and  about  half 
that  number  that  remain  on  shore  to  provide  training  and  maintenance 
support.  Figure  III.2  shows  an  F/A-18  preparing  to  land  aboard  an  aircraft 
canier. 


'BevorsI  aurfscc  iihips  in  thi>  currlvr  ‘I'J  Ju’  undurwuy  r«>|)l)>iilNhn\i.'t'it  uroili)  hIho  (l(•|lloy 

with  their  awn  attack  or  utility  helli'f)plcr«. 
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Elementa 


Source:  Navy. 


In  fiscal  year  1092,  the  Navy  operated  12  active  and  2  reserve  aii‘  wings  In 
one  of  the  following  air  wing  configurations:  the  Kennedy,  Conventional, 
Transitional,  Roosevelt,  Power  Projection,  and  Reserve,  The  Transitional 
air  wing  currently  Is  the  predominant  air  wing.  However,  during  fiscal 
years  1093  through  1996,  the  Navy  plans  to  adopt  a  single  standard  air 
wing  configuration,  the  Power  Projection,  for  all  its  carriers.  Tables  I1I.2 
and  II1.3  show  the  number  of  each  type  of  air  wing  through  fiscal  year  2000 
and  the  current  mix  of  aircraft-  in  those  air  wings,  respectively. 
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Tabit  m.a;  Carrldf  Air  Wing  Porot  Structuw  for  FIbmI  Ytari  1990-8000 _ 

_ End  of  flaoal  yaar 


Aotiva  air  wing 

1090 

1901 

1092 

1093 

1004 

1008 

1096 

1997 

1008 

1009 

2000 

Coral  Sea/fyildway 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kennedy/Ranger 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conventional 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Transitional 

2 

6 

8 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roosevelt 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Power  Prelection 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Subtotal 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Reserve' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

18 

14 

14 

13“ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Note;  As  of  June  1902. 


'The  two  Reserve  air  wings  ourrsntly  have  the  Conventional  oonllguratlon.  with  the  addition  of  two 
HH-eOH  helicopters  and  the  exclusion  of  S>3  alroratt.  Theae  air  wings  are  available  (or 
mobilization  during  national  amsrganoles.  The  Navy  plans  to  reoonllgure  these  air  wings  to  the 
Transitional  type  during  fiscal  year  1904. 

Souros:  Navy. 


Tabla  III.8!  Compoaltlen  of  Carriar  Air  Wlnga  by  Aircraft  Typa  and  Mlaalon 


Number  of  aircraft 

Aircraft  type 

Mlaalon 

Coral  Sea/ 
Midway 

Kennedy/ 

Ranger  Conventional 

Transitional 

Rooaevelt 

Power 

Projeotlon 

A-6 

Medium  attack 

16 

24 

10 

16 

20 

16 

F.14 

Fighter 

0 

24 

24 

20 

20 

20 

F/A-18 

Flghter/llght  attack 

36 

0 

24 

20 

20 

24 

KA-6 

Refueling 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

E-2 

Surveillance 

4 

4 

4 

6 

a 

4 

EA-6 

Electronic  warfare 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

S-3 

Antisubmarine 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

SH-3  or  SH-60F 

Antisubmarine 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

HH-60H 

Strike  reaoue/speclal 
warfare  support 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

88 

72 

82 

80 

84 

HHCEj 

Note:  As  of  June  1992. 


Source:  Navy. 
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Other  Battle  Group 
Elements 


The  carrier  battle  group  also  Includes  surface  combatants,  nuclear  attack 
submarines,  and  fast  combat  support  ships.  The  Navy  also  employs 
shore-based  maritime  patrol  aircraft  and  space-based  satellite  surveillance 
systems  to  provide  additional  early  warning,  intelligence,  communication, 
and  navigation  capabilities  for  the  battle  group. 

Surfoce  combatants  Include  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frigates.^  These 
heavily  armed  ships  can  conduct  combat  operations  against  submarines, 
surface  ships,  aircraft,  and  targets  ashore.  Wlien  in  a  battle  group 
formation,  these  ships  normally  operate  about  60  to  100  nautical  miles 
from  one  another  in  an  expanding  circular  pattern  from  the  carrier  to 
provide  a  wide  area  of  protection  for  the  group.  During  peacetime 
presence,  these  ships  v^U  split  from  tl\e  group  into  smaller  formations  to 
conduct  specific  minsions  in  the  region.  An  increasing  number  of  cruisers 
and  destroyers  can^  assist  in  strike  missions  by  launching  large  numbers  of 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.  Figure  ni.3  shows  one  of  the  Navy’s  newest 
destroyers,  the  USS  Arlelgh  Buyke  (DDQ-51).  This  class  of  destroyers  can 
simultaneously  operate  in  all  nuOor  warfare  areas  (antiair,  antisurface, 
strike,  and  antisubmarine  warfare),  They  are  equipped  wlili  AEGIS, 
Vertical  Launching  System,  and  an  advanced  antisubmarine  warfare 
system  and  are  capable  of  launching  Standard,  Harpoon,  and  Tomahawk 
missiles.  Figure  in.4  shows  the  USS  Chancellorsville  CCG-02)  gulded- 
mlsslle  cruiser  firing  a  Standard  missile  from  Its  vertical  launching  system. 
Gulded-missUe  cruslers  are  multimission  surface  combatants  capable  of 
suppolling  carrier  battle  groups,  amphibious  forces,  or  of  operating 
Independently  and  as  flagsliips  of  surface  action  groups, 


^Cruller  and  dealroynni  nomally  wwigned  to  tt  rarrier  battl*  group,  tlnwwvnr,  MgaU-a  may  aluo  ho 
oaslgnod  aa  roqulrod. 
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Sourcdi  Navy. 
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Source:  Navy. 


Appendix  III 

Information  on  Carrier  Battle  Group 
Blementa 


Nuclear  attack  submarines  operate  in  support  of  Hie  group  by  providing 
protection,  intelligence  gathering,  and  surveillance.  Like  some  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  they  complement  the  strike  mission  of  carrier-based  aircraft 
with  their  capability  to  launch  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  against  enemy 
targets,  They  also  have  significant  antisubmarine  and  antisurface  warfare 
capabilities  with  their  long-range  torpedoes  and  Harpoon  and  Tomahawk 
antlshlp  missiles. 

Fast  combat  support  ships  are  the  Navy's  largest  logistics  ships  that  are 
specifically  designed  to  operate  as  an  Integral  unit  of  the  carrier  battle 
group.  Figure  111.6  shows  the  USS  Detroit,  one  of  the  Navy’s  four  fast 
combat  support  ships.  When  a  fast  combat  support  ship  is  unavailable,  a 
replenishment  oiler°  and  an  ammunition  ship  may  be  assigned  to  the  battle 
group.  These  logistics  ships  are  critical  for  allowing  battle  group  forces  to 
operate  largely  Independent  of  shore-based  support  for  extended  periods 
of  tlme.^  They  provide  the  battle  group  with  aircraft  and  diesel  fiiel  and 
other  petroleum  products,  repair  parts,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  other 
supplies  while  deployed.  The  Navy  prefers  deploying  the  fast  combat 
support  ship  with  a  battle  group  rather  than  the  replenishment  oiler  and 
ammunition  ship  because  of  its  faster  speed,  armament,  and  ability  to 
carry  larger  quantities  of  multiple  products. 


'AlthuuKli  ltti<  ri'llIvniKliMK’iU  In  Nlimlli'r  tlimi  llti*  fiiNl  ('iiitil)iil  mii|i|)iiI'I  iililp,  II  can  nIIII  carry  a 
multlproduct  mix  of  pclrolmim,  inunlUiiiiN,  iiml  dry  uiul  rcrriKcralcd  aliircs. 

"Amirding  U)  iin  April  IINWI.'ongraiwlonal  liudgnt  ( IfPcn  Hlndy  id  Ilia  Navy'N  I'lindial  l.iixhticn  |''(ircc.  a 
lypli'ttl  CRnivr  IniltJi'  group,  I'xcluxivc  ofllx  logiNtIcN  xldp,  liiut  ctaiugli  sappllc.s  for  ala  ait  r.  days  id' 
condiHt  li<>fnri>  It  llt•l•dHlll  Im>  rcmippllod.  Wllli  I|.h  InglKlIcH  ship,  Ilia  gn nip  can  upariila  Inr  .ilnail 
in  duyo  liafora  risiulrlog  n‘plaiilNliiiiani. 
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Souroa:  Navy, 


Combat  Logistics 
Force  Shuttle  Ships 


The  Navy  also  deploys  combat  logistics  shuttle  ships,  sometimes  called 
underway  replenishment  groups,  that  resupply  producUs  to  the  buttle 
group's  fast  combat  support  ship  during  a  deployment.  These  shuttle  ships 
consist  of  oilers,  ammunition,  and/or  stores  ships  and  operate  from 
various  overseas  bases.  When  traveling  to  the  battle  group  or  other  naval 
forces,  these  ships  may  be  escorted  by  a  few  surface  combatanla.  If 
necessary,  these  ships  can  transfer  products  directly  to  the  bat  tle  grouj) 
elements  rather  tlian  to  Its  fast  combat  support  ship. 
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Annualized  Cost 
Group  for  Fiscal 


of  a  Notional  Carrier  Battle 
Year  2000 


The  estimated  annualised  cost  of  a  notional  carrier  battle  group  for  fiscal 
year  2000  is  almost  $1.6  billion  (see  table  IV.  1),  compared  with  Just  under 
$1,6  billion  for  a  fiscal  year  1990  group.  The  higher  costs  for  fiscal  year 
2000  reflect  a  newer  mix  of  the  same  types  of  ships  and  aircraft.  For 
example,  the  destroyer  mix  In  1990  Includes  16  Charles  F.  Adams-class 
(DDO>2)  destroyed  but  no  ABQIS-equipped  Arieigh  Burke-class 
(DDO-6i)  destroyers  (none  had  yet  entered  the  fleet).  In  contrast,  the 
fiscal  year  2000  mix  Includes  32  Arjeigh  Burke-class  destroyers  but  no 
Charles  F.  Adams-class  ships  (all  Charles  F.  Adams-class  destroyers  ore 
planned  to  be  decommissioned  by  fiscal  year  2000). 


Tsbis  IV.1 !  Notional  Battla  Qroup'i 

Annuallaad  Costa  for  naoal  Yaar  2000  PIcoal  year  10B0  dollar!  In  mllllona 


Number 

support 

Acquisition 

Total 

Aircraft  carrier 

Aircraft  carrier 

1 

$206 

$61 

$269 

Carrier  air  wing 

1 

263 

345 

608 

Subtotal 

470 

406 

677 

Battle  group  ihipa  and  ahipa'  airoraft 

Cruiser 

2 

65 

46 

133 

Destroyer 

4 

120 

81 

180 

Submarine 

2 

96 

80 

146 

Fust  combat  support  ship 
or  equivalent 

1 

46 

12 

57 

SH-60B  helicopter 

4 

9 

12 

21 

SH-2F  helicopter 

2 

5 

3 

e 

CH-46  helicopter 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Subtotal 

366 

187 

869 

Tctil  carrier  battle  group 

$638 

$693 

$1,429 

Underway  replenishment 
group 

96 

46 

143 

Total 

$933 

9636 

61,871 

Nol«:  Numbsri  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Nuclear  fuel  coeti  arc  Included  under  operating 
and  lupport  end  not  aoquleltlon.  Coeti  are  a  compoilta  ol  the  mix  ot  ehlpe  and  air  wings  in  (he 
Heel. 


Source:  Our  analytie  o(  Navy  end  OAO  data. 


The  total  cost  of  a  ship  or  an  aircraft  over  Its  life,  known  as  llfe-oycic  cost, 
IncUidea  acquisition,  operating  artd  support,  and  dlaposol  costs. 
Acquisition  costs  Include  the  development,  procurement,  systeni  speclflc 
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Annueliied  Cost,  of  a  Notional  Carrier  Battle 
Group  for  Flaeal  Veai"  2000 


miUtaty  construction  costs,  and  acquisition-related  operations  and 
maintenance  necessary  to  acquire  the  weapon  system.  Acquisition  coats 
have  been  annualized  to  reflect  the  average  annual  costs  of  the  ship  or 
aircraft  over  its  life  (see  app.  I  for  more  Information  on  our  coat 
methodology).  Operating  and  support  costs  are  directly  or  indirectly 
attributable  to  operating,  maintadnlng,  and  supporting  the  specific  system 
over  its  life.  Examples  of  m^jor  categories  of  operating  and  support  costs 
include  personnel,  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  fUel.  Disposal  costs 
Include  the  costs  of  inactivation  and  disposed,  less  any  salvage  value.  We 
did  not  Include  disposal  costs  in  our  estimates  of  carrier  battle  group  costs 
because  estimates  for  most  ship  classes  were  generally  not  available.  ‘ 

Figure  IV.  1  shows  the  projected  annualized  acquisition  and  operating  and 
support  costs  for  the  mt^or  force  components  In  a  fiscal  year  2000  carrier 
battle  group,  including  the  underway  replenishment  group. 


Niivy,  (n  l(•Nl.ll1l(lny  iM'liirc  ih«>  ('tmHii'HH  In  11)81),  cHllniHli'il  It  woiiltl  Incur  a  near  in  in  i  nsi  nl 
rmiKlily  WKK)  million  (llii’a  ynirilnllarH)  It)  Inacllvatc  iJii'  micli'ur  powi.rnl  Hln  riin  i  iinii'i  I  '.'■is 
KiU«ri)rtw. 
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PIgurt  IV.Ii  Annuallzod  Aoqulaltlon 
and  Oparating  and  Support  Coats  for  a 
Plaoal  Yaar  2000  Carrier  Battle  Qroup 
by  Major  Force  Component 


400  Plioal  yair  1  fiM  dollari  In  fflillloni 


Aircraft  earlier  Air  wing  Eaeertthlpa 

Perea  eempenant 


H  Operating  end  support 
Acquisition 

Note:  Nuclear  fuel  costs  are  Included  under  operating  and  support  and  not  acquistlon. 
Source:  Our  analysis  of  Navy  and  QAO  data. 


Of  the  carrier  battle  group’s  major  components,  the  carrier  air  wing  has 
the  largest  combined  acquisition  and  operating  and  support  costs  for  the 
battle  group,  about  39  percent.  The  combatant  escort  ships,  including  their 
aircraft,  also  comprise  a  large  share  of  the  group’s  costs,  about  36  percent 
annually  (see  fig.  r/.2).  However,  the  air  wing  has  the  largest  annualized 
acquisition  cost,  and  the  combatant  escorts  have  the  largest  annual 
operating  and  support  costs. 
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Figure  IV.2:  Percentages  of  Total  Annualized  Coats  for  Fiscal  Year  2000  Carrier  Bettis  Qroup  Components 


FiBoal  year  1990  dollars  In  mlllloni 


Escort  ships 
Rspisnishmsnt  ships 


AlrorsH  oarrlsr 


Air  wing 


Total  >$1371 


Acaulaltlon 


Eioott  ihips 


—  Riplsnlihmsnl  ship* 


AlrersH  earrisr 


Bsoert  ships 
Rspisnishmsnl  ships 


Total  a  $933 


Alreisll  esntsr 


Total  a  $638 

Note:  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Nuclear  fuel  costs  are  Included  under  operating 
and  support  and  not  acquisition. 

Source;  Our  analysis  of  Navy  and  GAO  data. 
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Information  on  Past  Carrier  Deployments  to 
Major  Overseas  Regions 


Since  the  late  1940s,  the  Navy  has  principally  deployed  its  carrier  battle 
groups  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  western  Pacific  Ocean  regions  to 
maintain  a  U.S.  presence.^  These  deployments  have  been  made  largely  to 
address  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  security  and  stability 
of  these  regions.  While  maintaining  presence  in  the  regions,  the  battle 
groups  are  positioned  to  respond  quickly  to  crises.^ 

Before  1079,  the  Navy  deployed  battle  groups  to  the  Indian  Ocean/Arabian 
Sea  region  for  am  average  of  about  3  months  each  year.  In  1979,  the  Navy 
began  to  maintain  a  battle  group  on  a  near-continuous  basis  in  this  region 
due  to  the  increasing  instability  and  volatility  of  the  region.  These 
deployments  have  focused  on  maintaining  a  battle  group  near  or  in  the 
north  Arabian  Sea  to  provide  an  immediate  U.S.  military  response  to  crises 
and  protect  major  sea  routes. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  an  average  of  four  aircraft  carriers  were  deployed 
annually  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  western  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Indian 
Ocean/Arabian  Sea  regions,  as  shown  in  figure  V.l.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
deploys  battle  groups,  although  less  frequently  and  for  shorter  durations, 
to  other  regions,  such  as  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
for  peacetime  presence,  training,  or  crisis  operations. 


'Pretence  It  the  moit  common  peacetime  mleelon  of  the  Navy.  It  Involvee  poStlonlng  carrier  battle 
groups,  or  other  naval  forces,  In  areas  that  are  Important  to  U.S.  national  aecurlty  Interesta.  The  goal  of 
pretence  Is  to  maintain  a  positive  Influence  to  promote  American  Influence  and  regional  acceu, 
enhance  stability  and  cooperation,  lend  credlblllly  to  alllancee  and  security  commitments,  and  provide 
a  capability  to  respond  to  potentlail  threats.  While  In  the  region,  naval  forces  conduct  combined 
exerclaea  and  operadona,  port  vlslu,  and  mllltary-to-mllltary  relatlona. 

'According  to  a  1Q8S  report  by  the  Navy’s  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  since  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
naval  forces  have  played  a  m^or  role  In  at  least  187  U.S.  military  responaea  to  International  Incidents 
and  crises.  Aircraft  carriers  were  used  In  67  percent  of  these  responses. 
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FIgur*  V.l!  Annual  Alreraft  Carriar  Daploymant  Lavala  SInoa  1078 

NumtMr  efalreraR  earners 


MedHsfranean  Sea 
Weilern  Paeitic  oosan 
Indian  Ooean/Arablan  Sea 
Tolil 


Note:  Because  these  deployment  levels  Include  the  amount  of  time  It  takes  to  arrive  and  return 
from  a  region,  the  actual  number  of  carriers  that  operated  In  a  region  during  the  year  Is  somewhat 
lower, 

Source;  Our  analysis  of  Navy  data. 
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and  Requirements 


Aircraft  carrier  requirements  are  Influenced  by  several  factors  that  reflect 
the  Navy's  operational,  maintenance,  and  personnel  policies.  These  factors 
Include  the  length  of  a  deployment,  traivsit  times,  the  time  between 
deployments,  and  the  ship’s  maintenance  requirements.  They  can  affect 
the  availability  of  carriers  for  deployment,  which,  in  turn,  determines  the 
overseas  presence  that  can  be  maintained. 


Employment  Cycle 


The  operational  availability  of  an  aircraft  carrier  Is  determined  by  its 
employment  cycle,  which  the  Navy  uses  as  a  planning  baseline  for  its 
operating  forces.  'Hte  cycle  begins  after  the  carrier  is  built  or  has 
completed  a  ma^or  overha*'*  or  nuclear  refUellng  and  continues  through 
completion  of  the  ne^ct  m^,  overhaul.  The  cycle  will  repeat  several  times 
during  the  operational  life  of  the  ship,  and  its  length  will  vary  depending 
on  the  type  of  ship.  The  employment  cycle  for  a  nuclear  carrier  is  9  years, 
as  shown  in  figure  Vl.l.‘ 


'Since  the  carrier  fnrce  is  shifting  to  mostly  nuclear-powered  ships,  wo  have  limited  the  concepts  and 
analyses  discussed  in  this  appendix  to  nuclear  carriers.  Uowever,  the  concepts  and  analyses  can  also 
be  applied  to  conventional  carriers. 
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FIgura  VI.1 :  Bmploymant  Cyola  for  a  Nuolaar  Aircraft  Carriar 


Operating  period  (84  months) 


Deployment  oyole  (30  months) 


Interdeployment  phase 
(14  months) 

•  Poihdsploymsnl  stand  down 

•  Leave 

‘  Routine  upkeep 

•  Personnel  turnover 

•  Maintenenoa  end  modarnliallon 

•  Ship  and  air  wing  trolning 

•  Beelo 

• Advanoad 

•  Pleel  exerolese 

•  Preparation  lor  overeeee  movamsnt 


Deployment  phase 
(6  months) 

•  Trerill  between  home  port 
and  area  ol  operation 

•  Operations 

•  Presence 
>  Crisis  response 


0  12  3 

Year 

Employment  nycle 
Deployment  cycle 
Interdeploymenl  phase 
Deployment  phase 


4 


8  8 


7  8  0 


Note:  The  Navy  plana  an  extra  4-month  Interdeploymenl  phase  after  the  last  deployment  lor  local 
area  operations,  which  Includes  (lee*  readiness  squadrons  qualifications,  special  national 
celebration  operations,  and  operational  test  and  evaluation  requirements,  In  actual  practice,  this 
time  Is  spread  throughout  the  operating  period. 

Source:  Navy. 
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The  employment  cycle  Is  divided  into  two  activities:  the  operating  period 
and  the  overhaul  phase.  Seven  of  the  9  years  of  a  nuclear  carrier’s 
employment  cycle  will  be  spent  in  the  operating  period;  2  years  will  be 
spent  in  the  overhaul  phase.  The  operating  period  has  four  deployment 
cycles,  during  which  ^e  carrier  is  readily  available  for  successive 
deployments.* 

Each  deployment  cycle  has  an  Interdeployment  phase  followed  by  a 
deployment  phase.  During  the  Interdeployment  phase,  which  lasts  about 
14  months,  the  ship  undergoes  maintenance  and  its  personnel  participate 
in  training  activities  so  that  both  the  ship  and  its  personnel  are  ready  for  a 
subsequent  deployment.  Additionally,  this  phase  allows  the  ship’s 
personnel  to  take  leave  and  spend  time  in  their  home  port..  Once  the  ship 
reaches  the  necessary  level  of  operational  readiness,  the  ship  deploys  for 
up  to  6  months.^  According  to  the  Navy,  maintenance  and  trdning 
requirements  and  human  resource  considerations  during  the 
interdeployment  phase  limit  the  length  and  frequency  of  deployments. 
Figure  VI.2  shows  the  major  activities  of  the  deployment  cycle  and  the 
average  time  spent  in  each. 


^The  employment  cycle  for  u  conventional  currier  Is  6  years,  which  consists  of  an  operating  period  of 
B  years  and  an  overhaul  phase  of  1  year,  The  operating  period  has  three  deployment  cycles. 

"A  ship  is  considered  deployed  when  It  operates  away  from  Its  home  port  continuously  for  at  least 
66  days,  beginning  when  the  ship  leaves  its  home  port  and  ending  when  It  returns. 
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PIgur*  VI.2!  Aotlvltlis  Atsoolattd  With 
in  Alrerift  Cirriir’i  Diploymant  Cyeli 


1  I  Inlerdeploymenlphna 
mi  Dtploymtnl  phase 

Source:  Navy. 


PoBt-diploymint  itand  down  (1  month) 

Miintinanoi  and  modernization 
(4  montha) 


Baslo  training  (3  montha) 


Advanoad  training  (4  montha) 


5% 

Flaat  axarolaa  (1  month)' 


Praparatlon  for  ovaraaaa  movement 
(1  month) 

Deployment  (6  monthi) 


During  the  first  month  after  a  carrier  returns  from  a  deployment 
(post-deployment  stand  down),  up  to  one-half  of  the  crew  may  take  leave, 
and  the  remaining  crew  will  continue  to  perform  their  normal  duties  and 
assist  in  the  upkeep  of  the  ship.  Also,  some  of  the  ship’s  personnel  will 
begin  rotating  to  otiier  assignments,  and  new  personnel  will  begin 
reporting  to  the  ship. 

After  the  post-deployment  stand  down,  the  carrier  will  normally  be  placed 
In  a  slklpyaid  fur  3  to  6  months  for  maintenance  and  modernization,  which 
Include  preventive  maintenance,  repairs,  and  equipment  upgrades  to  the 
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ship’s  capabilities.^  Additionally,  tliroughout  the  ship's  life,  personnel  will 
continuously  perform  routine  maintenance  keep  equipment  that  does 
not  require  extensive  repair  or  overhaul  in  an  operable  condition. 

As  maintenance  and  modernization  nears  completion,  the  ship’s  personnel 
will  undergo  about  8  months  of  bi^ic  and  advanced  training  to  increase 
their  readiness  for  the  next  deployment.  Because  about  one-third  of  the 
battle  group’s  personnel  will  rotate  to  other  assignments  between 
deployments,  training  at  schools  and  at  sea  is  necessary  to  ensure 
personnel  proficiency.  The  training  is  progressively  accomplished  at  the 
individual,  unit,  and  battle  group  levels  and  is  designed  to  gradually 
increase  in  complexity  as  individuals  learn  and  practice  their  Jobs  within 
their  units  and  as  units  are  assembled  into  the  battle  group.  Before 
deployment,  the  entire  battle  group  will  conduct  a  fleet  exercise  at  sea  to 
demonstrate  its  operational  readiness  for  deployment. 

After  preparing  for  overseas  movement,  which  Includes  provisioning, 
inspections,  and  repairs,  the  carrier  battle  group  will  begin  its  deployment. 
Once  the  deployment  has  been  completed,  this  cycle  will  repeat  three 
more  times.  In  addition,  at  the  completion  of  the  nuclear  carrier’s  last 
cycle,  the  Navy  plans  an  extra  4  months  of  local  area  operations,  which 
include  fleet  readiness  squadrons  qualifications,  special  national 
celebration  operations,  and  operational  tests  and  evaluation  requirements. 
In  actual  practice,  these  4  months  are  spread  throughout  the  operating 
cycle,  which  provides  an  average  of  15  luunLhs  rather  than  14  months  for 
each  interdeployment  phase. 

After  the  operating  period  is  completed,  the  carrier  enters  the  overhaul 
phase.®  This  phase  Includes  a  complex  overhaul,  which  Is  conducted  in  a 
shipyard  to  perform  significant  repairs  and  modernization.  The  overhaul  Is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  operational  reliability,  war-flghtlng  capability,  and 
sustained  overall  readiness  of  the  ship  during  its  subsequent  operating 
period.  One  complex  overhaul  during  the  life  of  the  ship  will  be  extended 
by  several  months  so  the  ship’s  i  jclear  fuel  can  be  replaced.® 


^After  the  flrat  and  second  deployments,  a  nuclear  carrier  will  undergo  a  .short  shlpyurd  overhaul, 
called  Selected  Restricted  Availability,  lasting  about  1)  months.  After  the  third  dcpioynt(-nt,  llu!  ship  will 
undergo  another  shipyard  overhaul,  called  Docking  Selected  Restricted  Avuilahlllty,  luHiing  about 
6  montha.  Those  short  shipyard  periods  allow  the  ship's  overall  inalntenunce  and  inodi>rnl/,al,liin  to  he 
spread  over  the  employment  cycle  without  significantly  affecting  the  ship's  operuMonnl  availability, 

'‘A  nuclear  carrlei  will  spend  almost  nne-thlrd  of  Its  life  In  a  s' y;u  (l  for  iiigjor  inalnleiumce  and 
modernization.  In  contrast,  a  conventional  carrier  will  spend  less  thiii\  oTie-lbuith  of  Us  IU'm  In  a 
shipyard. 

"The  Navy  currently  prcdtcis  that  a  Nlmltz-class  carrier  may  reciulre  only  on.e  micleur  refueling  during 
Its  expected  operating  life  of  about  60  years.  This  refueling  will  occur  around  t  he  261,11  year, 
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Figure  VI.3  shows  the  percent  of  time  and  the  total  number  of  years  spent 
by  a  nuclear  carrier  in  the  overhaul,  deployment,  and  interdeployment 
phases  of  the  employment  cycle. 


Plgura  VKS:  Time  8p«nt  by  ■  Nuolaar 
Aircraft  Carrlar  In  Phaaaa  of  Ita 
Employmant  Cyola 


Complex  overhaul  (2  years) 


Interdeployments  (5  years) 


Deployments  (2  years) 


Source:  Our  unulysls  of  Navy  data. 


PERSTEMPO  Policy 


During  peacetime,  the  availability  of  a  carrier  during  its  operating  period  is 
affected  by  the  Navy’s  policy  on  pbhstempo.  pbhstempo  refers  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  during  the  ship’s  operating  period  that  personnel 
must  spend  In  their  home  ports  compared  with  the  time  they  spend  at  sea 
and  in  other  ports.  Time  spent  In  the  overhaul  phase  Is  not  included  In 
PERSTEMPO  time. 

In  October  1986,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  established  the  current 
PERSTEMPO  guidelines  in  response  to  concerns  about  excessive  periods  at 
sea.  The  guidelines  have  three  specific  goals,  which  are  as  follows; 

The  length  of  any  deployment.  Including  transit  time,  will  not  exceed 
6  nronths. 
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Before  beginning  a  new  deployment,  ship  personnel  will  spend  a  minimum 
of  2  months  in  their  home  port  operating  area  for  eveiy  month  the  ship 
was  deployed. 

The  ship  and  its  personnel  will  spend  a  minimum  of  60  percent  of  the  time 
during  a  recurring  5-year  period  in  their  home  port.  The  6-year  period  will 
be  continuously  monitored  and  consist  of  the  3  prior  years  and  2  future 
years.'^ 

According  to  Atlantic  Fleet  officials,  these  goals  help  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  Navy  personnel  and  maintain  acceptable  retention  levels  in  an 
all-volunteer  military.  Figure  VI.4  shows  how  the  perstempo  guidelines 
influence  the  amount  of  time  during  a  nucleai'  carrier’s  operating  period. 


Flgura  VI.4;  Effaot  of  PBR8TBMPO  quIdallnM  on  a  Nuelaar  Carrier’s  Operating  Parted 


OvarsMs 
dtploymtnti  i 


Horn*  or  othor 
operating  area 


At  ata  or  In  port 


12 


24 


Moniha 


Ouldollnes 

Maximum  length  ol  each  ouarseii  deployment  li  e  monthi,  or  about  24  months  during  operating  period, 

Minimum  ol  2  monthi  In  home  operating  area  lor  every  month  deployed,  or  about  4S  monthi  during  operating  period. 
Minimum  ol  SO  percent  ipent  In  home  port,  or  about  42  monthi  during  operating  period. 


Source:  Our  analysis  o!  Navy  data. 


nite  carrier  battle  group  baaed  In  .lapan  has  the  anine  PERSTEMPO  goals  os  those  bused  In  the 
continental  United  States. 
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Except  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Navy  has 
adhered  to  the  perstbmpo  goals  since  their  implementation,  During 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Navy  temporarily 
suspended  the  goals  because  of  the  Increased  number  of  deployed  ships 
and  air  wings,  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Navy  have  unequivocally 
expressed  support  for  the  Navy’s  perstempo  goals  as  force  structure 
changes  are  made, 

PERSTEMPO  goals  Influence  the  tempo  of  operations— the  number  of  ships 
in  the  force  deployed  at  a  given  time— by  limiting  tlie  length  of 
deployments  and  requiring  a  minimum  time  in  home  port  and  home 
operating  area  for  its  personnel.  On  the  basis  of  the  perstempo  goals,  the 
Navy  has  established  the  tempo  of  operations  for  its  deployable  units* 
during  peacetime  at  about  30  percent.  At  this  tempo,  slight  more  than 
3  carriers  would  be  deployed  at  a  force  level  of  12  carriers.  The  number 
would  drop  to  about  two  carriers  at  a  force  level  of  eight  carriers. 

Although  an  increase  in  the  tempo  of  operations  would  increase  the 
number  of  carriers  deployed,  it  would  reduce  the  time  between 
deployments.  Significant  increases  in  tempo  would  require  changes  in 
PERSTEMPO  goals.  Figure  VI.6  shows  the  impact  of  changing  the  tempo  of 
operations  at  various  force  levels  on  the  number  of  carriers  that  are 
deployed. 


*rhe  Nkvy  conildtra  about  S6  percent  of  the  active  carrier  force  available  for  deployment,  or 
deployable.  The  remaining  cariiera  —on  average  about  16  percent— ore  undergoing  major 
maintenance  and  modemtutlon  at  any  given  time.  For  example,  at  a  force  level  of  12  active  camera, 
about  10  ore  conildered  deployable. 
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Figure  VI.5:  Tempos  of  Opsrstlons  at  Various  Aircraft  Carrier  Force  Levels 


Tempos  ol  operations 

(Percenleges  ol  available  carriers  deployed) 


Source:  Our  analysis  of  Navy  data. 


Aircraft  Carrier 
Requirements  Model 


The  Navy  uses  a  model  to  determine  its  aircraft  carrier  requirements  for 
specific  geographic  locations.  The  model  considers  the  time  spent  by 
carriers,  or  presence,  in  a  particular  region;  the  length  of  the  operating 
period,  overhaul  phase,  and  deployment  phase;  the  round-trip  transit  time, 
including  stops,  between  the  carrier’s  U.S.  home  port  and  the  area  of 
operation;  and  the  number  of  deployments  in  the  ship’s  operating  period.” 
vhien  the  numbers  for  each  of  these  factors  are  Incorporated  into  the 
model,  the  Navy  can  determine  the  number  of  carriers  needed  to  maintain 


model  is  applied  to  aircraft  carriera  deployed  ftom  U.S.  home  porta.  Because  the  carrier  baaed  in 
Japan  la  located  In  Its  deployment  area  and  has  an  employment  cycle  that  permits  a  higher  availability 
than  those  carriers  based  In  the  United  States,  the  requirement  to  meet  a  continuous  presence  is  one 
carrier. 
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one  carrier  in  that  region  for  a  given  level  of  presence.  Figure  VI, 6  shows 
the  requirements  model. 


Souroe:  Navy. 


For  example*  assume  that  a  1.2  carrier  presence  during  a  given  year‘s  is 
required  b  the  Mediterranean  Sea  region.  When  this  number  and  the 
numbers  for  the  other  factors  are  incorporated  into  the  model  (84  months 
in  an  operating  period*  24  months  in  an  overhaul  phase,  four  deployments 
during  the  operating  period,  6  months  in  one  deployment  phase,  and 
0.7  months  in  round-trip  transit  time  to  the  region),  the  Navy  can 
determine  that  about  six  nuclear  carriers  are  needed  to  maintain  tlie 
presence  level  for  that  region: 


6.1  carriers 


1.2  years  of  ^  84  months  +  24  months 

presence  ^  4  x  (6  months  -  0.7  months) 


"niie  right  portion  of  the  model  can  also  be  expressed  as  the  length  of  the  employment  cycle  divided 
by  the  total  deployment  time  spent  by  carriers  In  an  operating  area  during  the  cycle.  This  portion 
yields  the  number  of  carriers  required  to  maintain  a  continuous  deployment  of  a  battle  group  in  a 
region, 

“Presence  level  con  also  be  described  in  days.  To  determine  the  number  of  days  required,  the  presence 
level  Is  multiplied  by  366  days,  For  example,  a  1.2  presence  level  Is  equal  to  438  days  during  a  given 
year.  This  means  that  if  one  carrier  Is  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  region  continuously,  the  Navy  could 
also  have  a  second  carrier  in  the  region  for  at  least  73  days  (0.2  presence  level)  of  that  year.  The  days 
could  also  be  allocated  so  that  two  carriers  could  be  In  the  region  for  219  days  and  none  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 
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The  requirements  for  nuclear  carriers  will  vary  between  regions  due  to 
two  factors  In  the  model:  the  level  of  presence  and  the  round-trip  transit 
time.  The  other  factors  In  the  model  are  constant,  since  they  are 
determined  by  the  employment  cycle  and  pgrstbmpo  goals. 
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Current  surface  combatant  and  attack  submaiine  classes  have  significant 
capabilities  in  the  strike,  antiair,  antisurface,  and  antlsubmaiine  warfare 
areas.  Tables  VII.  1  and  VII.2  provide  some  of  the  msjor  capabilities  of 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frigates  and  nuclear  attack  submarines  in  the 
force  or  planned  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  respectively.  Specific 
capabilities  of  individual  ships  or  groups  of  ships  in  a  class  may  vary. 


Tsbit  Vll.l!  Sslsotsd  Cspsbilltiss  Comparisons  of  Surfsos  Combatant  CIsssss 


Clan 

Initlel 

operetlonel 

oepeblllty 

date 

Embarked 

alroraft 

Major 

combat  vartlo 
ayatam  i 

Warfare  area 

Strike  Antlair  Antlaurfaoi 

nuniiMr  ot 
il  liunohina 

Number  of  mleallee 

lyetem  oelli  Tomahawk  Standard  Harpoon 

Cruiser 

Leahy  (CQ-16) 

1962 

None 

NTU 

0 

0 

80 

8 

Belknap  (CQ<26) 

1964 

1  SH-2F 

NTU 

0 

0 

60 

8 

Tioonderoga  (CQ*47) 

1963 

2SH-eOB 

AEGIS 

122 

- ► 

8 

Long  Beach  (CQN-g) 

1961 

None 

Other 

0 

8 

120 

e 

Bainbridge  (CGN>26) 

1962 

None 

Other 

0 

0 

80 

8 

Truxton  (CQN-36) 

1967 

1  SH-2F 

Other 

0 

0 

54 

8 

California  (CQN-36) 

1974 

None 

NTU 

0 

0 

80 

8 

Virginia  (CQN-38) 

1976 

None 

NTU 

0 

8 

60 

8 

Deatroyer 

Spruanco  (DD-9e3) 

1976 

2  SH-eOB 

NSSMS 

61 

0-61 

0 

e 

Charles  F.  Adams 

1960 

None 

Other 

0 

0 

34 

6 

(DDQ.2) 

Farragut  (DDQ-37) 

1960 

None 

Other 

0 

0 

40 

B 

Arleigh  Burke  (DDQ>51) 

1991 

Planned 

AEGIS 

90 

- 0-90  mix — 

- 

8 

Kidd  (DDQ-993) 

1961 

1  SH-2F 

NTU 

0 

0 

52 

8 

Frigate 

Knox(FF-1052) 

1969 

1  SH-2F 

NSSMS 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

1977 

2  SH-eOB 

Other 

0 

0 

36 

(FFQ-7) 

WM 

Note;  NTU,  New  Threat  Upgrade;  NSSMS,  NATO  Seaiparrow  Surface  Missile  System.  Not  all 
ships  In  the  BsIKnap  (CG-26)  cruiser  class  are  equipped  with  the  New  Threat  Upgrade.  Also, 
apeolllc  capabilities  of  ahipa  In  each  olesa,  Including  other  weapons  and  combat  systems,  will 
vary  because  of  modifloatlona  and  upgrades. 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  multiple  source  date. 
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Table  Vll.2i  Selected  Cepabllltlee  Comparlsone  of  Nuclear  Attack  Submarine  Claeeee 

Claaa 

Initial 
operational 
capability  date 

Number  of  vertical 
launching  eyatem  cells 

Strike 

Warfare  aroa 
Antleurface 

Antisubmarine 

Number  of  mlaallee 

Number  of 
Torpedoes 

Tomahawk 

Harpoon 

Sturgeon  (SSN-637) 

1967 

0 

Los  Angeles  (SSN-6881) 

1988 

12 

12-37 

HKSS5S 

1998 

0 

Note:  On  the  SSN'SeSI  attack  submarines,  every  Tomahawk  mlaslla  carried  as  a  torpedo  stow  will 
replace  a  Harpoon  orulsa  missile  or  torpedo.  Also,  speolllo  oepabllltles  of  submarines  In  each 
class,  Including  other  weapons  and  combat  systems,  will  vary  because  of  modlllcatlons  and 
upgrades. 

Source:  Our  analysis  of  multiple  source  data. 
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Note:  QAO  comments 
supplementing  those  In  the 
report  text  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  appendix. 


AeauiiiTisN 


OFriCE  or  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OR  DEFENSE 
WAIHINOTON,  DC  tOSOMOOO 


i  AUG  1992 


Nr.  Frank  c.  Conahan 
Aaalatant  Conptrollar  Oanaral, 
National  saaurlty  and 
Xntarnatlonal  Affaire  Dlvlalon 
U.Si  Oanaral  Aooountlng  Offloa 
Naahlngton*  DiC.  aoS4S 


Oaar  Nr.  conahani 


Thla  la  tha  Dopartnant  of  Dafanaa  (DoD)  raaponaa  to  tha 
Oanaral  Aooountlng  Offloa  (OAO)  draft  report,  "NAVY  CAPRZXS 
BATTLI  OROUPSt  Tha  struotura  and  Affordability  of  tha  Futura 
Forea,"  dated  June  28,  19B2  (OAO  Coda  3S436S) ,  OSD  Caea  9117. 

Tha  Dapartnant  oonoura  with  aona  of  tha  flndlnga  praaantad,  but 
only  partially  oonoura  or  non-oonoura  with  othara.  in  addition, 
tha  DapartRiant  non-oonoura  with  tha  auggaatlon  to  the  congraea. 


Tha  Dapartnant 'a  primary  oonoarna  about  tha  draft  report 
fall  Into  four  general  thamaa.  First,  tha  uaa  of  annual 
amortlaad  ooate  to  raprasant  potential  savings  fron  altarnatlva 
battle  group  atruoturaa  la  potentially  mlslaadlng.  Suoh  a 
nathodology  doaa  not  raflaot  the  fact  that  many  of  these  oosts 
are  "sunk"  and  oannet  ba  "saved"  In  the  near  term,  and  that 
actual  expenditures  typloally  occur  in  "peaks  and  valleys"  rather 
than  averages. 


sacond,  cpticns  for  raduoad  oarrlar  levels,  with  prcsenoe 
missions  parformad  by  alternative  naval  task  foroes,  are 
praaantad  without  an  adequate  dlacusslon  of  tha  risks  assoclatad 
with  those  options.  In  partioular,  surface  action  groups 
deployed  ovarsaas  without  aircraft  carriers,  while  a  useful 
oomplemant  to  carrier  battle  group  deployments,  have  potentially 
aerious  limitations.  That  la  particularly  significant  In  oases 
where  organic  air  capability  would  bo  needed  on  tha  soana 
quickly,  as  praaanoe  missions  transition  rapidly  to  oriels 
response  and  potential  oombat.  In  addition,  the  OAO 
representation  of  the  ability  to  "surge"  carriers  In  a  criais  and 
sustain  their  operations  overseas  Is  overly  optlmiatlo. 

Third,  the  Department  omphaslios  that  tha  Baao  Ferae  of  13 
deployable  carrier  battle  groups,  plus  one  training  carrier.  Is 
slsod  to  meet  tha  minimum  needs  for  poaootlma  presence,  crisis 
raaponaa,  and  warflghtlng  capability  tc  support  tha  new 
regionally  oriented  national  defense  strategy. 

Fourth,  delaying  tha  FY  1993  advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  schadulad  for  authorization 
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in  FY  1995  (CVN-76)  would  have  a  aarloua  Impaot  on  preduaaim  of 
nualaar  oemponanta,  which  la  a  hay  alanant  of  tha  induatrlal 
baia. 


Oatallad  DeO  eoRunanta  on  tha  OAO  findinga  ara  prevldad  in 
tha  anoloaura.  Tha  Dapartmant  appraoiataa  tha  opportunity  to 
oonmant  on  tha  draft  raporti 


[j^Jehn  D.  chrlatla 
Dlraotor,  Aoqulaltion  Polloy 
and  Program  intagratlen 


Bnuloauro 
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0X0  DXXTT  XIPOXT  -  DXTBD  90X1  it,  Ifll 
(0X0  CODI  S»41ft)  OID  OXtl  (Xl? 

"MXVY  OXXXIBX  IXTTtl  OKOOFII  TKI  BTXUOTUXI  XMD 

xrroxDxizxzTY  or  thi  fotoxi  roxoi'* 
DirXXVMIMT  or  Dir INI I  OOMtlNVI 


rZMDZMOB 


0  rZHBZMO  XI  Heir  Def  n*e  Itr^f  QV  end  If  tegao.  Th« 

QAO  raportad  th*  8u«h  Xdnlnlotrxtlon  plan  to  roitruefcuvo 
tha  Military  oalla  tor  (1)  raduolng  tha  nunbar  of  aotlva 
duty  aircraft  earrlara  from  tha  rv  1900  laval  of  lB‘»te 
12  aircraft  oarrlarm  by  rv  lOOB  and  (2)  maintalnlna  that 
laval  through  tha  and  of  tha  daoada.  Tha  0X0  axplalnad 
that  tha  high  coat  of  aogulrlng  and  oparatlng  oarrlar 
battla  groupa  may  raqulra  additional  raduotiona  of  tha 
oarrlara  and  thalr  aaaoclatad  battla  groupa*  and  an  ' 
axamlnatlon  of  othar  toroa  optlona  to  aceonpliah  tutura 
aacurlty  objaotlvaa. 

Tha  0X0  raportad  that  algnltieant  polltloal  and  military 
changaa  In  tha  former  lovlat  union  hava  dlmlnlahad 
graatly  tha  threat  to  U.l.  national  aurvlval*  which  had 
providad  tha  ratlonala  for  UiB.  toroa  raquiramanta , 
planning*  and  ainandituraa.  Tha  0X0  eoneludad  that* 
today*  thara  la  ilttla  llkalihood  of  a  maaaiva*  ahort- 
warning  attack  by  tha  naw  Commonwaalth  of  Zndapandant 
Itataa  agalnat  tha  U.l>  and  Ita  alllaa*  or  tha  proapaet 
of  a  global  war  in  tha  foraaaaabla  future.  Tha  0X0 
ebaarvad  that*  in  Xuguat  IBBO,  Praaldant  Buah  anneunoad  a 
naw  dafanaa  atratagy— which  ahlfta  the  fooua  of  dafanaa 
planning  away  from  tha  thraat  of  global  war  to  a  variety 
of  thraata  In  major  raglona  of  oonaaquanoa  to  U.I. 
Intaraata— particularly  luropa*  Bouthwaat  Xala*  and 
Eaat  Xaia.  Tha  0X0  raportad  that*  according  to  the  DoD* 
thraata  ata  likely  (l)  to  involve  more  than  one  nation* 
(2)  to  ba  unconventional  In  oharactar*  and  (3)  poaaibly 
to  davalop  auddanly  and  unpradiotably  (a.g.*  tha  Iraq 
invaalon  of  Kuwait)  Into  amallar-aoala  ragienal  orlaaa. 
Tha  0X0  notad  that  auoh  thraata  ara  baoomlng  more 
dangaroua  baoauaa  of  tho  proliferation  of  advanoad 
weaponry  among  an  Incraaaing  numbar  of  oountriaa-- 
Inoluding  ohamloal*  blolegleal*  and  nuolaar  eapabllltlaa. 
Tha  0X0  axplalnad  that  tha  Praaldant'*  atratagy  foouaaa 
on  tha  followingi 


Incloaura 
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Nowon  pp,  14“16, 


■trataglo  nuclear  deterranoa  and  atrataglo 

dafanaa; 

ovaraaaa  prasanca) 
orlaia  raapenaa;  and 

raconatltution  to  establlah  tha  baala  for 
future  force  raqulranonta  and  amploynanta. 
<pp.  lS-17/aAO  Draft  Report) 


POP  Maanonaai  Concur.  Tha  GAO  analyala  of  tha  naw 
military  atratagy  la  aaaantlally  correct.  However,  It 
muat  ba  amphaalaad  that  tha  four  plllara  upon  whloh  the 
■tratagy  ia  built— atrataglo  nuolaar  datarranoa  and 
atrataglo  dafanaai  forward  praoanoa;  orlaia  raaponaa;  and 
foroa  rooonatitution— are  all  Interrelated.  Tha  atratagy 
la  baaed  upon  tha  concept  that  tha  U.S.  military  aupporta 
overall  U.S.  national  aaourlty  policy  on  many  different 
lavala,  and  does  not  aohlava  Ita  uaafulnaaa  only  whan 
major  hoatilitlaa  thraatan.  In  Ita  dlaouaalon  of  tha 
ragulramanta  for  naval  foroaa,  tha  OAO  Impllaa  that  tha 
Imparatlvaa  of  forward  praaanoa,  oriaia-raaponaa 
nlaalona.  and  warfighting  ragulramanta  are  unrelated.  In 
faot,  U.S,  foroaa  have  often  tranaltlenad  from  routine 
praaanoa  In  forward  areas  to  orlaia  raaponaa  to  oonbat 
and  back  again— often  with  vary  little  warning  or  tiaa  to 
prepare.  That  la  an  Important  factor  in  evaluating  tha 
typaa  of  foroaa  moat  appropriate  to  oarry  out  forward 
prasanoa  miaalona. 


•  lUUUUULJi  IBB, SSt..ttf.. .ten ■■raMia,.  Ba,.gU, tugs,  fflgM 

struetura.  Tha  OAO  reported  that,  In  ita  PV  1993  budget, 
tha  Administration  proposed  a  plan,  oallad  Baaa  roroa, 
to  implamant  the  Praaldant'a  now  dofonaa  atratagy. 

The  GAO  axplainad  that  tha  baaa  foroa  la  oonaldorad 
the  minimum  foroa  structure  requirod  to  addrosa  future 
regional  oontinganolaa  against  various  potential  threats. 
Tha  OAO  obaarvad  that  Naval  battle  foroaa  assigned  to 
tha  Atlantio  and  Paolfic  Poroaa,  particularly  oarrior 
battle  groups,  figure  prominently  in  implamanting  tha 
Administration  plan  for  paeoatima  preaonoa  and  orisis 
response.  The  GAO  noted  that  those  foroaa  would  also 
boooma  important  alamants  of  the  Contingency  foroa 
during  aeoalatlng  oriaaa.  Tha  OAO  conoludad  that, 
although  tha  planned  Naval  battle  foroaa  ara  amallar 
in  aiaa,  their  rolaa  and  employment  appear  to  hava 
changed  little  from  cold  War  raquiramanta. 

The  GAO  oonoludad  that,  aa  a  result  of  growing  Podaral 
debts,  riaing  intaraat  payaanta  on  tha  national  debt, 
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Nowon  pp,  15-16. 


and  other  domoatlo  apondlng  prlorltlei,  algnlfloant 
additional  cuts  In  Dafonao  Bpanding>-bayond  thoaa 
anvlalonad  In  tha  Baaa  Foroa  propoaal— -ara  likaly  to  bo 
roqulrad  ovar  the  next  aovaral  yoaro.  Tha  OAO  pointed 
out  that,  In  the  lata  19B0a,  the  Navy  budgata  axoaaded 
$100  billion  each  year,  but  the  Dafanaa  program  ahowa 
tha  Navy  budget  will  ba  $aa  billion  by  PY  1997 • 

(pp.  i7~2i/aAO  Draft  Report) 


POP  Raapanaat  Partially  oonour.  Tha  QkO  notaa  that  the 
rolaa  and  amploymont  of  U.l.  naval  foroaa  in  tha  new  U.8. 
dafanaa  atrategy  "appaar  to  have  changed  little  from  Cold 
War  raquiramanta .  **  That  la  a  miaparoaptlon.  Xn 
particular,  tha  rolaa  of  UiS.  naval  ferooa  In  tha  naw 
dafanaa  atratagy  have  ehangod  aubatantially  in  tha  poat- 
Cold  War  are  and  thair  onpleynont  la  being  adjuatad  ao 
wall. 

Not  only  haa  tha  aiaa  of  U.S.  naval  foroaa  bean  reduced 
to  reflect  a  changing  Intarnational  onvironmant  attendant 
with  tha  fall  of  tha  Berlin  Wall  in  Novaabar  1919  and  the 
aubaaquont  dlaaolutlon  of  tha  Bovlat  Union  and  Waraaw 
Pact,  but  tha  focua  of  the  Naval  larvloa  haa  changed  to 
refloat  tha  naw  raalltlaa.  The  oaphaala  la  no  longer  on 
tha  Cold  War  Harltlao  itratogy  and  all  that  It  antallod. 
Xnataad,  today 'a  Naval  lorvioa  umphaaiioa  oporatlona  in 
littoral  areas  of  tha  world,  directly  Influanclng  avanta 
aahera,  datarring  and  containing  crlaae,  and  protecting 
U.B.  property  and  cltiaana  ovaraaaa. 

Tha  operational  context  of  tha  Naval  Barvioa  haa 
ohangad  ao  wall.  Throughout  much  of  tha  Cold  War, 
naval  foroaa  oporatod  on  tha  aoaward  "flanlta"  of 
large,  forward-dapleyod  U.l.  ground  armiae  and  air 
foroaa  datarring  the  Bovlat  threat,  it  so  happened 
that  soma  areas  to  which  tha  Navy  dapleyad,  suoh  as 
tha  Hadltsrransan  aaa,  also  wars  adjacent  to  other 
ragiona  of  Inatability  thraataning  U.S.  intaraats 
beyond  tha  U.S.-Boviot  context.  Conaaquently,  the 
Navy'o  forward-daployad  battle  groups  parformsd  two 
major  rolaai  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Traaty 
Organisation  and  Japan  in  tha  face  of  a  Boviat 
threat,  and  being  aola  to  raopond  to  "lasaar** 
continganolso  in  thair  forward  operating  areas. 

Now.  howavar.  tha  ohallangaa  to  U.B.  foreign  and  aaourity 
policies  no  longer  amanats  from  a  well-araad,  agcrasalva 
Boviat  Union,  instead,  future  threats  are  likaly  to 
apring  from  atataa,  aubnational  groups,  or  oombinatiena 
of  the  two  that  asplra  to  dominate  areas  or  disrupt 
intaraats  of  Importanoa  to  tha  United  Btatas.  Tha 
absanoa  of  a  Bovlat  threat  doss  net  mean  that  tha  United 
atatea  will  t.ot  have  to  oonoarn  Itself  with 
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8«*oonimtntl. 


"uniophlitloatod"  weapone  end  ■yitema;  thoMi  toOi 
warrant  oontinuad  rallanoa  on  advanuad  ayatama  and 
taatlaa.  The  ohallangaa  of  opan-ocean  oparatlona  now 
ahlft  to  tha  ohallangaa  of  littoral  thoatora«  shallow 
watar,  nlna  warfara,  and  tha  land-watar  Intarfaoa.  Tha 
ourrant  and  future  thraata  that  tha  United  states  will 
faea  also  have  acoasa  to  tachnoloqioally  advanoad, 
aophiatleatad,  and  lethal  weaponry. 

The  Navy* a  employment  and  deployment  patterns  ara  no 
longer  fashioned  by  oonunitmants  driven  by  a  Soviet 
threat.  Likewise,  the  areas  of  potential  hostilities  are 
no  longer  located  in  areas  where  tha  United  States 
maintains  daployments  of  large  ground  and  air  foroas.  In 
many  oases,  this  means  that  U.S.  naval  foroas  will  play  a 
major  role  in  securing  aooaas  to  an  area  for  othar 
foroas,  as  opposed  to  operating  on  tha  "flanks"  of  a 
wall-davalopad  theater.  Additionally,  the  ongoing 
rsduotlon  of  overseas  bases  for  U.s.  ground  and  air 
foroas  Inereesas  tha  relavanoe  of  maritime  foroas.  Tha 
amploymant  of  U.S.  naval  foroas  is  changing  in  other  ways 
to  raflaot  the  new  defense  strategy,  as  noted  in  the 
draft  report  (and  summariiad  below  In  Finding  I) . 

with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  future  budgets,  it  is 
unolaar  how  the  qao  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  Ml  billion 
(FY  1S90  dollars)  for  the  FY  1M7  Navy  budget.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  budget,  which  inoludss  the  Karine 
corps,  is  ourrently  projsotsd  at  |7i  billion  (FY  1990 
dollars),  while  the  Navy  budget  alone  will  be 
apprexlnataly  $64  billion. 


a  FIMDIMfl  fli  oast  of  an  Aireraft  Carr tar  Settle  areup. 

Tha  OAO  reported  that  an  aircraft  oartTer  battle  group, 
including  associated  logistics  support  ships,  oosta 
almost  ll.B  billion  each  year  to  acquire,  operate, 
and  support.  Tha  OAO  noted  that  operating  and  support 
costs  acoountad  for  about  60  parcant  (about  $900  million) 
of  tha  battle  group  annual  expanaae,  while  annualliad 
acquisition  oests  acoountad  tor  tha  other  40  peroant 
(about  $600  million).  Tha  OAO  also  observed  that  about 
38  peroent  (over  $300  million)  of  the  battle  group  annual 
operating  and  support  costs  ware  for  the  Military 
psrsonnal  assigned  to  oonunand,  operate,  maintain,  and 
support  the  ships  and  aircraft  in  the  group.  The  OAO 
projected  that  a  notional  oarrisr  battle  group  in  FY  2000 
will  cost  about  $1.6  bilIion»-an  Incraass  of  about 
10  peroent. 

The  OAO  further  reported  that,  in  FY  1990,  tha  Navy 
had  a  mix  of  different  carrier  air  wings— but,  by 
FY  1996,  the  Navy  plans  to  have  only  one  type,  the  Power 
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Prejeotlon.  The  OAO  found  that  tho  carrier  air  wing  la 
the  moat  axpanalva  alomant  of  tha  ooat  of  a  oarrlar, 
aooountlng  for  about  40  paroant  ($sa7  million)  of  tha 
total  annual lead  fy  1990  ooat.  Tha  OAO  noted  that  tha 
annualliad  ooat  of  tho  Power  Projaotlon  air  wing  la 
about  (609  million  aaoh.  Tha  OAO  reported  that,  whan 
tha  earriar  air  wing  foroa  atabllliao  In  PY  1991,  with 
alavan  aotlva  Powar  Frojaotlon  air  wlnga,  tha  foroa  will 
hava  a  total  annuallrad  ooato  of  about  $6.7  billion— 
$3.t  billion  for  annualiaad  aoqulaltlon  of  aircraft 
and  $a.9  billion  for  oparationa  and  aupport.  Tho  OAO 
obaarvad  that  tha  ooat  of  aoqulring  futura  oarrior  air 
wlnga  la  axpaotad  to  ba  about  $6  billion  In  annualliad 
aaquioltlon  ooata  for  alroraft.  (pp.  sa-as/OAO 
Draft  Report) 


BOP  maananaai  Partially  oonour.  Tha  OAO  ooat  analyaio 
la  baaed  on  tha  uaa  of  annual  amortliod  aoguialtlon 
ooata.  Although  tha  method  haa  aoma  utility  for  ohowlng 
rough,  long-tarn  ooato  of  diffarant  typaa  of  foreaa,  it 
ia  not  approprlata  for  avaluating  naar-tam  budgat 
daolalona  baoauaa  it  doaa  not  raflaot  aunk  ooata  or  tha 
timing  of  raplaoamant  ooata.  Tha  annualliad  mathod  haa 
bean  ahown  to  ovaratata  aotual  yearly  aKpanaaa  and 

Potential  aavlnga  by  aa  much  aa  as  paroant  (alao  aaa 
Indinga  H  and  Z).  in  tha  near  tarn,  eliminating  oarrlar 
battle  groupa  would  aava  only  annual  operating  and 
aupport  ooata,  baoauaa  onoa  oarriara  join  tha  float, 
their  proouranant  ooata  ropraaant  "aunlC*  eoata.  whieh 
oannot  ba  "aavad.**  Thera  would  ba  no  aavlnga  in 
raplaoamant  ooata  until  aoma  time  In  tho  futura,  whan  naw 
roplaoanant  oarriara  and  other  battle  group  ahlpa  ware 
aotually  naadad  and  budgatad.  That  ooneldaratien  la  not 
appropriately  ta)(an  into  aooount  in  tha  draft  report. 

Cllvan  tha  cited  dlaparltlaa  and  tho  faot  that  tho  OAO 
aatlmata  of  $1.8  billion  for  tha  annual  amortlaad 
aoguialtlon  and  operation  and  aupport  ooata  of  a  notional 
oarrlar  battle  group  la  tho  baala  for  all  aubaaguant  ooat 
oonparlaona  In  tha  draft  report,  thora  la  roaaon  to  doubt 
tha  ultimata  ueefulnaaa  of  auoh  oomparlaona. 

Tha  OAO  annualiaad  methodology  alao  falla  to  ta)co  into 
aooount  actual  "oaoh-floW*  for  tha  oollaotiva  invaatmant 
atraama  in  tho  Navy  budget.  ''Paaica'*  and  "vallaya**  above 
and  below  tho  hiatorioai  avoraga  alwaya  oxlat  and  muat  ba 
ta)(an  into  aooount.  aapaoially  whan  ealoulatlng  than-yaar 
or  praaant-valua  (i.o..  PY  1990)  dollara.  8uoh 
fluotuationa  alao  provide  tha  flaxlbllity  to  move  funda 
among  different  invaatmant  aooounta  and  atay  within 
ovarall  budgat  oaillnga  and  obligational  authority.  For 
axampla,  tha  llioa  ropraaantad  a  parlod  of  ralatlvoly 
high  invaatmant  In  naw  ahlpa  and  alroraft.  During  tha 
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Nowon  pp.  23-26, 


draw  down  from  15  to  12  carrlar  battla  groups  now  under 
way,  Invaatmant  in  now  ayatana  can  be  lower  than  tha 
"annualizad  avaraga,"  aa  Indloatad  by  tha  ralatlvaly  low 
lava la  of  invaatmant  in  tha  currant  Future  Yaara  Dafanaa 
Program.  Thua,  during  tha  currant  period,  alamanta  of 
tha  OAO  annualizad  coat  aatinataa  ara  not  avallabla  for 
"aavinga"  even  if  tha  carrier  force  wara  to  be  raduoad 
still  further  in  aiza  from  the  planned  level  of  12 
carriara. 

On  a  broader  level,  tha  Navy  aoguiraa  ships,  aircraft, 
aubnarinaa  and  infrastruotura  to  maintain  a  broad  range 
of  naval  oapabilitias.  Those  aasata,  soma  of  which 
become— for  a  time— ‘part  of  oarriar  battla  groups,  arc 
also  used  in  other  naval  teak  foroaa.  They  can  range  in 
aiza  from  a  aingla  ship  engaged  in  drug  survaillanoA,  to 
multi-unit  maritina  action  groups.  So  coat  astimatas  for 
''notional"  battla  groups  must  bo  viewed  in  that  context, 


e  flMDINfl  PI  Lower  Carrier  Lavale  Will  haduae  Preaanoa 

Providad  a.Y  ■ittli.flrgUBl.  Tha  GAO  reported  that  a  force 
of  IS  carriers  can  maintain  a  continuous  prasanoa  of  a 
carrier  in  each  of  tha  major  ragions— the  Maditarranaan 
Saa,  wastarn  Pacifio  Ocean,  and  Indian  Ocaan/Arabian 
Sea.  Tha  GAO  noted  that  tha  planned  FY  1995  level  of 
12  aircraft  carriers  will  still  be  able  to  provide  a 
significant  overseas  praaenea  by  oarriar  battla  groupa, 
but  at  lower  levels  than  in  tha  past.  The  GAP  explslnsd, 
however,  that  at  force  levels  below  is  carriers,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  oontlnuoua 
oarriar  prasanoa  In  mere  than  two  ragions.  Tha  GAO 
obsarvad  that,  at  tha  planned  level  of  12,  the  Navy 
oan  provide  76  to  90  percent  overall  regional  prasanoa— 
dapanding  on  the  distribution  of  tha  oarrlars  among 
the  regions.  The  OAO  further  obsorved  that,  oven  at  a 
level  of  six  oarrlars,  overall  carrier  prasanoa  in  the 
regions  notad  remains  above  50  percent,  (pp.  26-30/ 

GAO  Draft  Raport) 


BoP  Rasponmai  Partially  concur.  The  Base  Forca  of 
12  carriers  reflaots  n  changed  reality  in  both  the 
domastie  and  international  environments.  It  is  balanoed 
between  tha  President 'a  mandate  to  maintain  naval  foroaa 
in  three  important  ragions  of  tha  world— tha 
Maditarranaan,  tha  Parsisn  Oulf/indian  ocean,  and  tha 
western  Paolfio— and  the  fiscal  oonstralnts  that  the 
United  States  currently  faces. 

Twelve  oarriera  oannot  maintain  a  full-time  prasanoa  in 
all  of  the  areas.  For  that  reason,  in  August  1991  tha 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff  adopted  a  policy  of  "floxlbls 
forward  prasanoa."  Tha  new  policy  means  that  thera  will 
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b«  oaaaalonal  gaps  in  carrier  oovaraqe,  which  is  an 
acoaptabla  riak  In  light  of  tha  reduced  threat  in  eoaie 
areae.  Tha  gape  are  eometinae  fillad  by  tha  alternative 
naval  tank  foroaa,  auch  aa  the  maritlma  action  groupa  and 
aaa  control  battle  groupa  daaoribad  in  QAO  report.  Tha 
currant  axcaption  ia  that  a  carrier  will  ba  prannnt  full 
tima  in  tha  Paralan  Gulf  area. 

Tha  Navy  carrier  force  han  baon,  and  continuaa  to  ba, 
driven  by  tha  warfighting  raquirananta  of  tha  regional 
conmandara  in  chief.  Naval  foroaa  have  utility  in 
naating  tha  National  Military  Stratagy  raquiranant  for 
forward  praBanaa»whioh,  in  turn,  allowa  than  to  raapond 
rapidly  in  a  crisia.  It  ia  tha  ooabinatlon  of  praaanoa, 
crlaia  raaponaa,  and  warfighting  raguirananta  that  drivaa 
tha  overall  aita  of  tha  carrier  foroa.  With  a  foroa  of 
laaa  than  12  carriara,  tha  Navy  will  ba  unable  to  neat 
currant  raguirananta  for  flexible  forward  prenanca. 

currently,  tha  Navy  knapa  ona  of  ita  aarriara>-praadntly 
tha  uss  inefapandanoa— forward  hone  ported  in  yokoauka, 
Japan,  a  location  that  ahavaa  thouaanda  of  milaa  off 
diatanoaa  to  operating  araaa  in  tha  Waatarn  Pacific  and 
Indian  Ocean.  That  carrier  can  ba  counted  aa  forward 
deployed,  except  whan  it  ia  in  dry-doek,  whioh  night  ba 
laaa  than  three  nontha  out  of  every  ao.  Covering  tha 
waatarn  pacifio  thua  raguiraa  a  Paoific-conat  carrier 
laaa  than  19  percent  of  tha  tine. 


0  riNDiNG  Ml  Mavg  dtrataolaa  to  Inaraaea  Pleat 

ntiliaation.  Tha  GAO  reported  that  tha  Navy  ia  beginning 
to  explore  and  inplanant  altarnativaa  to  a  analler 
carrier  force,  including  (1)  daoraaaing  tha  nunbar  of 
combatant  aacorta  anaignad  to  a  deployed  battle  group, 

(2)  coordinating  and  combining  tha  daployaanta  of  carrier 
battle  groupa  and  amphibioun  raadinaan  groupa,  (3) 
incorporating  attack  aubmarinaa  into  tha  training  and 
deployment  of  tha  battle  group,  and  (4)  inoraaBlng  tha 
flexibility  and  coverage  of  deploymenta  by  diaparaing  tha 
battle  group  over  larger  araaa  and  not  rigidly 
maintaining  tha  group  in  a  partli  <ilar  region.  Tha  OAO 
found  that,  in  addition,  tha  Navy  in  adapting  ita 
deployment  atratagioa  to  exploit  the  capabllitiaa  of 
available  joint  U.S.  and  allied  forcaa  to  augment  the 
diaparaad  naval  praaenca. 

The  QAO  alao  found  that,  to  meat  ovaraaaa  oofluaitnenta 
with  a  daoraaaing  foroa,  tha  nunbara  of  combatant  and 
aubnarina  aacorta  aaalgned  routinely  to  a  battle  group 
ara  being  reduced  from  aavan  or  eight  to  four  or  five. 

Tha  QAO  obaarvad  that  tha  Navy  introduced  greater 
flaxiblllty  into  tha  number  and  typaa  of  ahipa  aaaaablad 
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Now  on  pp.  26<27i 


for  each  new  battl*  group  to  battar  match  tha  raglonal 
aaourlty  altuatlon. 

Tha  OAO  furthar  found  that  the  daploymanta  of  amphlbloua 
raadlnaaa  groupa,  oonalstlng  of  aavaraX  amphibious 
warfare  ships,  ara  being  coordinated  and  oonbinad  with 
thosa  of  oarriar  battle  groups  to  raduoa  deployment 
raquiranente.  The  OAO  noted  that  tha  number  of 
amphibious  ships  in  tha  amphibious  raadinass  group  will 
be  reduced  from  five  to  three— as  newer,  more  capable 
ships  enter  the  fleet.  The  OAO  also  reported  that 
submarines  are  now  fully  integrated  into  oerrier  battle 
group  deployments.  The  OAO  observed  that,  under  the 
changed  policy,  submarines  will  train  and  deploy  with  the 
battle  group. 

The  OAO  indicated  that,  during  deployment,  tha  carrier 
battle  group  also  can  be  split  into  smaller 
configurations  of  ships  to  provide  more  extensive 
coverage  of  the  region.  The  OAO  explained  that  two  force 
configurations  currently  being  evaluated  ara  (1)  tha 
maritime  action  group  and  (3)  tha  sea  oontrol  battle 

froup.  Tha  OAO  reported  that  tha  maritime  action  group 
s  the  smallest  configuration,  consisting  of  two  surface 
combatants  and  one  attach  submarine— with  the  sea  control 
battle  group  oonfigursd  the  same  as  the  maritina  action 
group,  except  that  it  includes  ona  or  more  amphibious 
assault  ships,  such  as  a  Wasp  or  Terawe  class  ship. 

(pp.  31-33/OAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  ResBonset  Concur.  In  response  to  a  ohrlnRlng  budget 
and  the  reduction  in  the  sise  of  tha  fleet  as  a  whole, 
the  Navy  is  studying  alternative  ways  to  employ  all  of 
its  assots.  That  review  process  is  not  only  a  response 
to  a  smaller  carrier  force,  but  also  addressee  overall 
force  flexibility  to  neat  tha  needs  and  ohellengss  of  tha 
new  international  environment.  The  Navy  developed 
innovative  organising  principals  for  its  units;  Naritlms 
Action  Oreups  and  Sea  Control  Battle  droupe  ara  geared  to 
accomplish  specific  missions  by  capitalising  on  their 
expeditionary  capabllitias.  For  instanoe,  in  1991,  the 
ability  of  oerriers  to  support  a  small  Marine  Corps  Air- 
Oround  Task  Force  was  tested  during  a  nonoombatant 
evacuation  exarolee.  Tha  carriers  wars  able  to  support 
tha  400  Marinos  and  ton  assault  holiooptare, 
simultaneously  providing  a  dofansiva  air  umbrella  and 
oloea  air  support. 


o  FlMDIMd  >1  Alrorett  carrier  surge  Camebllitlee.  The 
OAO  reported  that,  during  arlsle  or  war,  the  Navy  can 
increase  the  number  of  carriers  available  for  deployment 
by  accelerating  malntsnanoe  and  training  aotivltias 
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See  comment  2. 


Now  on  pp.  27-32  and  pp. 
84-65. 


durlna  a  ahip  inter-daploymnnt  phaaa.  Thn  OAO  notnd  that 
the  nlnlmum  anount  of  time  raqulrad  bafora  a  aarrlar  etan 
■urga  dapanda  on  tha  activity  It  la  angagad  In  during 
tha  Intar-daploymant  phaaa.  Tha  OAO  polntad  out  that  a 
raault  of  tha  aooalaratlen  la  that  a  earrlar  nay  daploy 
at  a  allghtly  laaa  than  optlmun  raadlnaaa  laval.  with 
niner  daflolanolaa  that  will  not  dagrada  tha  ahip  and 
oraw  ability  to  naat  alaalon  raqulrananta.  Tha  OAO 
axplalnad  that  anothar  aapaot  of  aurga  oapablllty  la  how 
qulokly  a  ahip  oan  raaoh  Ita  daatlnatlon  onoa  It  daployat 
whloh  dapanda  largaly  on  tranalt  apaad  and  diatanoa. 

Tha  OAO  laarnad  that,  at  foroa  lavala  of  alght  or  nora 
oarrlara,  a  algnlf leant  portion  of  tha  foroa  oan  ba 
aithar  daployad  or  oapabla  of  aurglng  to  ovaraaaa  araaa 
In  ralativaly  ahert  parloda  of  tlna.  Tha  OAO  notad,  for 
axaapla,  that  a  la-oarrlar  foroa  could  hava  aavan 
oarrlara  daployad  or  oapabla  of  deploying  within  30  daya. 
Tha  OAO  obaarvad  that  an  alght-oarrlar  foroa  oould  hava 
aavan  oarrlara  daployad  or  oapabla  of  daploylng  within 
60  daya.  Tha  OAO  ooneludad  that,  In  tha  avant  of  a 
orlals,  a  oarrlar  foroa  oenparabla  to  that  daployad  to 
tha  Paralan  Oulf  raglon  during  OPERATIONS  DESERT  SHXSLO 
AND  DESERT  STORM,  oould  ba  daployad  ovaraaaa  ralativaly 
qulokly.  Tha  OAO  furthar  oonoludad  that  an  alght  oarrlar 
foroa  oould  hava  flva  oarrlara  daployabla  Innadlataly  and 
a  total  of  aavan  oarrlara  daployad  within  3  aontha. 

(pp.  33>3*  and  p.  73/OAO  Draft  Raport) 


BOD  RaaBonaai  Nonooneur.  Tha  OAO  prasants  an  ovarly 
optlaistlo  plotura  of  earrlar  battla  group  aurga 
oapablllty.  Tha  nuabar  of  oarrlara  that  oould  bo  aurgad 
at  any  givan  tlaa  would  ba  a  function  of  aavaral  faotora, 
Inoludlng  ntintananoa  and  training  oyolaa.  Tha  OAO 
appoaro  to  hava  oaloulatad  potantial  aurga  oapablllty  on 
the  baala  of  unraallatlo  aaauaptlono,  Including  tha  noar> 
tarn  availability  of  oarrlara  aohadulad  for  Inactivation. 

Noraovar,  aurga  oapablllty  la  not  tha  only  meaaura  of 
oarrlar  oonbat  oapablllty.  Juot  aa  Inportant  la  tha 
ability  of  a  aarrlar  foroa  to  auotaln  oombat  oparatlona 
In  dlatant  ragiona  vital  to  U.S.  aaourlty  Intaraata.  In 
tha  long  run,  a  l3»oarrlar  foroa  paralta  battla  greupa  to 
rotata  parlodioally  batwaan  forward  operating  araaa  and 
hone  porta  In  the  Unltad  Stataa  (and  Japan,  In  tha  oaaa 
of  tha  ona  oarrlar  hoaa  ported  ovaraaaa) .  Tha  ability  to 
auatain  ovoraoaa  oparatlona— -avan  for  ahort  parloda— la 
Important  during  a  prolonged  orlala,  aa  the  fighting  adga 
of  orowa  and  tha  natarlal  condition  of  ahlpa  and  aircraft 
datariorata  ovar  tlaa.  And,  as  was  shown  during  tha  aid- 
to-'lata-ie70a,  whan  operating  and  paraonnal  taapo 
guldallnas  ara  ignored  and  forward  daployaents 
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conalatantly  axoaad  alx  nontha,  paraonnal  ratantlon  la 
aavaraly  degraded. 

In  many  olroumatanoea,  the  ability  to  maintain  earrlera 
on  atation  before,  during,  and  after  hoatllltlea  ean  be 
aa  Important  aa  being  able  to  aurge  a  large  number  of 
oarrlera  for  a  abort  period  of  time  (one  example  la  the 
auatalned,  multl-oerriar  praaenoe  the  United  statea 
melntainad  In  Par  Eaatarn  watara  during  tba  Korean  war 
and  Ita  aftermath) .  Not  avary  International  problem  will 
ba  oloaad  out  In  aavan  montha,  aa  the  ig90~1991  Oulf 
orlala  waa. 

Heraover,  oarrlera  that  are  theoretloally  available  to 
aurge  will  not  have  oomplatad  thalr  training— which.  In 
turn,  degradaa  their  combat  capability.  To  a  certain 
extant,  that  waa  the  oaae  with  UBS  John  f.  Xannady  during 
operation  Deaert  Bhlald.  only  after  aha  waa  deployed, 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  train  In-thaatar,  waa  aha 
actually  fully  prepared  to  go  to  war.  Future  orlaea  may 
not  afford  U.B.  foroea  the  luxury  of  a  lull  In  which  to 
train.  In  general,  oarrlera  that  aurge  ahould  have 
oonpleted  much  of  their  pre-deployment  training. 


ZXHBXHflJi 


j-vmi.i-Ki  t-ii  1 1  u'j-:';  u  r  i  r 


Preaenoe.  The  OAO  concluded  that  the  Navy  ean  provide 
overaaaa  naval  preaanoa  and  orlala  reaponae  by  ualng 
other  naval  force  oontlguratlona.  The  OAO  explained 
that  thoae  oonflguratlena  could  ba  alternated  with 
carrier  battle  group  daploymenta  In  providing  overaaaa 
preaenoe  or  be  relied  on  aolely  for  providing  overaeaa 
preeenoa  and  Initial  orlala  reaponaa,  and  have  oarrlera 
augment  theae  foroea  when  neoeaaary.  The  OAO  obaarvad 
that  both  altarnatlvaa  ahlft  the  reliance  from  groups 
cantered  arcund  a  carrier  to  thoae  cantarad  around 
major  aurface  combatant  or  amphlbloua  ahlpa  for  meeting 
regional  aeourlty  requlramenta.  The  OAO  noted  that, 
aaaentlally,  the  alternatlvea  auggeat  deploying  the 
battle  group  without  the  carrier.  The  OAO  concluded 
that  the  optiona  Imply  that  the  carrier  capability  may 
not  alwaya  bo  neoeaaary  to  provide  a  oradlble  peacetime 
preaanoa  and  an  affeotiva  orlala  reaponae  In  ovaraaas 
raglona.  The  OAO  further  concluded  that  Inoraaaod 
reliance  on  other  naval  foroea  could  require  fewer 
overaaaa  carrier  daploymenta  and  eventually  a  amallar 
carrier  force. 

The  OAO  Reported  that  the  surface  combatants,  aubmarlnes, 
and  amphibious  ships  now  entering  the  fleet  are 
significantly  more  capable  both  offanalvaly  and 
defensively  than  thoae  that  made  up  the  majority  of  the 
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force  during  the  cold  Wer.  The  OAO  further  reported  that 
newer  end  upgraded  eurfaee  oembatante  Inoreaelngly  are 
oapable  of  operatlna  independently,  with  eelf-detenee  and 
offensive  oapabilitiea  in  alnoet  every  aieeion  area, 
including  (l)  antl-elr,  (a)  enti-aurfaoe,  (3)  etrike, 
and  (4)  antleubmarine  warfare •  The  OAO  observed  that  the 
aost  signifleant  changes  in  surface  combatant  capability 
have  bean  the  additions  of  the  TOMAHAViX  cruise  nissila, 
the  AEOIS  antl>alr  weapon  system,  and  the  vertical  launch 
system.  The  OAO  reported  that,  currently,  the  Navy  has 
49  surface  combatants  and  49  submarines  equipped  with 
TOMAHAWK  cruise  missiles.  The  OAO  noted  that,  by  the 
year  aooo,  as  ships  and  44  submarines  will  have  Tomahawk 
capability.  The  OAO  observed  that,  during  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM,  s  total  Of  341  TOMAHAWKS  wsrs  fired  against 
Iraq.  The  OAO  oonoluded,  however,  that  the  analysis  of 
the  success  rate  of  the  launches  against  the  intandad 
targets  is  hampered  by  the  leak  of  oomplete  battle  damage 
aasessment  data.  The  OAO  reported  that,  according  to  the 
Navy,  the  TOMAHAWK  range  permits  launching  against 
targets  on  over  three-fourths  of  the  world  land  areas. 

The  OAO  also  found  that  the  TOMAHAWK  has  some  operational 
limitationa  that  are  being  worked  on  and  some  of  the 
resulting  upgrades  will  begin  appearing  in  the  flaot 
later  this  year.  (pp.  39-47/OAO  Draft  Report) 


Pen  ResBoneet  Partially  concur.  The  OAO  contends  that 
naval  task  forces  centered  around  major  surface 
combatants  or  amphibious  ships  oan  be  **alternated  with 
oarrier  battle  group  deployments  in  providing  overseas 
presence"  or  oan  "be  relied  upon  solely  for  providing 
overseas  presence  and  initial  crisis  response." 

Meanwhile,  carriers  would  "augment  these  forces  whan 
naoeasary." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  OAO  states,  "[t]ha  surface 
combatants,  submarines,  and  emphlbloua  ships  new  entering 
the  fleet  ere  significantly  more  oapable  both  offensively 
and  defensively  than  these  that  made  up  the  majority  of 
the  foroe  during  the  cold  War."  Task-organised  units 
have  been  employed,  under  speoiflo  and  delimiting 
circumstenoes,  to  provide  overseas  presenoe.  But  the  OAO 
did  net  place  those  capabilities  in  any  type  of 
operational  context,  including  consideration  of  the 
potential  threats  to  naval  surface  forces.  Nor  did  the 
OAO  adequately  address  the  varying  degree  of  risk 
easoalatad  with  reduoad  numbers  of  carriers  or 
eltarnativa  battle  group  employment  oonoapts  and 
patterns.  The  risk  would  stem  from  the  lack  of  organic 
air  capabilities  possessed  by  Surfaos  Action  groups  and 
the  longer  periods  of  time  for  oarriors  to  reach  trouble 
spots  if  numbers  were  reduced  or  overseas  deployments 
reduced  still  further. 
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Althouqh  aurface  oenbatanti,  attaak  aubmarlnaa,  and 
amphlbiouB  ahlpa  ara  hiqhly  oapabla,  they  nay  not  ba  able 
aaoempllah  all  tha  taaka  that  U.a.  feraaa  will  hava  to 
carry  out  aarly  in  a  aarloua  orlalBi  And  oarrlarB  or 
othar  Bupportlng  air  foreaa  dapleying  to  "aumant**  auoh 
foreaa  nay  not  arrive  aeon  enough  to  naka  a  ditfaranoa  In 
nany  altuatiena.  The  praaanoa  nlaaien  eannet  ba 
evaluated  in  isolation  from  orials  rasponss  and 
warfighting  nlsslons,  baoauaa  tha  tranaltien  fron  a 
praaanoa  role  to  a  eriala  raaponaa  or  oenbat  role  can 
ooeur  virtually  instanaoualy.  Foroea  aaaignad  to  tha 
praaanoa  nlaaion  nuat  ba  avaluatad  with  that  Inportant 
oonaidaratlen  in  nindi 

Operation  Daaart  ihlald  provided  Inalght  into  apaeitie 
nllltary  tasks  tha  United  itatas  nay  hava  to  undsrtaks  in 
future  orisas.  Had  Iraq  invaded  laudi  Arabia,  U.l. 
foroaa  would  hava  faaad  aena  inaadlata  InparativaSt 
Including  aaouring  tha  saa  and  air  Unas  of  eenaunieatlen 
into  tha  theater,  defending  or  capturing  porta  and 
airfields  through  which  U.l.  foreaa  and  logisties  oould 
pass,  slowing  down  and  disrupting  anany  foreaa  until  tha 
U.l.  oould  build  up  its  own  oenbat  power,  and  bleekading 
an  anany* a  axtarior  lines  of  oonaunioation. 

on  August  l,  llio,  sight  surtaea  oonbatanta  (in  atfaet,  a 
large  surfaea  aetion  group  roughly  ainilar  to  tha 
naritima  aotion  group  daseribad  by  tha  OAO)  of  tha  Joint 
Taak  roroa  Middle  last  wars  in  tha  Fariian  Oult.  They 
provided  a  useful  praaanoa,  but  it  ia  olaar  that  they 
oould  net  hava  auoeasafully  earrlad  out  all  of  tha  tasks 
nantienad  above  without  air  support  iron  oarriara  or  in- 
thaatar  land-baaad  air  foroaa.  For  that  reason,  two 
forward  daployad  aircraft  oarriara,  fAdafondanoa  in  tha 
Indian  ooaan  and  jriasnhowar  in  tha  Maditarranaan  lea, 
ware  ordered  to  olesa  tha  area  within  B  days  of  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  Aircraft  fron  tha  oarriara, 
ouarating  with  laudi  and  two  squadrons  of  U.l.  Air  Foroa 
fightara,  provided  orltioal  air  dafanaa  to  laudi  Arabia. 
Air  Foroa  alroraft  flaw  eevar  evar  Riyadh  and  tha 
interior  of  tha  country,  while  Mavy  alroraft  pretaotad 
tha  Unas  of  oonaunioation  and  key  ports  in  tha  Gulf 
through  whioh  tha  naasiva  ooalition  build-up  would  paaa. 

Moraovar,  tha  oarrlar  air  wings  ineludad  offanaiva 
aircraft  that  oould  hava  atruok  atratagle  targets  in  Iraq 
auoh  as  airflalda,  air  dafanaaa,  oouand-and-oentrol 
faoilitiaa,  and  storage  depots  for  Iraqi  waapona  of  naaa 
daatruotlen,  to  nana  a  taw.  Juat  aa  oritioally,  thoaa 
alroraft  also  oould  hava  provided  invaluable  support  to 
tha  light  u.l.  foroas  on  the  ground  that  ware  attaaptlng 
to  blunt  and  delay  tha  Iraqi  amy,  while  rainforoananta 
wars  ruahad  to  tha  thaatar. 
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Now  on  p.  26. 
Sh  commtnt  3. 


Hod  oarrloro  boon  eeneontrotod  in  tholv  U.li  hoao  wotoro 
waiting  to  augnont  othor  taak  forooo,  rathor  than  forward 
dapXoyodi  tho  eapatollltlao  avallabla  to  U.fi  ferooa  In 
tho  aarly  dayo  of  tho  erlaia  would  havo  boon  nero 
llaltod.  lurfooo  ohlpa  araod  with  Venahawk  land-attaok 
orulao  nloollofl  would  havo  boon  ablo  to  earry  out  only 
aono  of  tho  nany  orltleal  taako  nontlenod  abovo.  Thoy 
would  havo  boon  woll«aultod  to  patrolling  tho  oouthorn 
Poralan  aulf  and  lounohing  Tonahawk  otrlkao  againot  oeoo 
atratogio  targoto.  Thoy  would  net  havo  boon  as  wall 
auitad  to  oupperting  boiaaguarod  ()>••  troepa  on  tho 
ground <  striking  oebila  targets  and  fematiens^  or 
providing  rooonnaiosanoo  on  Iraqi  aevonantB  both  in  the 
oulf  and  ashore. 

Additionally,  oven  auoh  highly  oapablo  ships  would  have 
faood  a  variety  of  throats.  Their  situation  would  havo 
baoeno  even  noro  prooarieuo  it  tho  Iraqis  had  overrun 
Saudi  airfialdo  to  whioh  Air  Poroo  airoraft  worn 
deploying.  At  that  point,  tho  united  States  would  havo 
lest  the  ability  to  naintain  unbrokon  ooabot  air  patrols 
over  the  Clulf  >-  at  least  until  oarrisrs  oado  tho  is-day 
journey  froa  tho  u.s.  oast  ooaat  and  tha  ai-day  tranait 
fro*  tha  west  eoaot. 

layond  its  iupaot  on  orisis  roapensa  eapabilitias. 
rodueing  or  alioinatlng  reutlna  oarrlor  dopleynanta  would 
eurtail  nany  of  tho  advantages  tha  Unltad  itatos 
currently  derives  fren  axaroiaos  with  tha  amad  fereoa  of 
allies  and  ether  regional  peworB>-an  inpertant 
consldaratien  in  this  ora  of  eoalition  warfare,  deed 
faniliarlty  with  loaal  operating  oonditiens  and  with  each 
ether's  oquipnont  pornits  U.S.  and  allied  fereos  to 
integrate  sneethly  in  tho  event  that  ooabinsd  eeabat 
oporationa  over  boeono  nsoassary.  as  was  tha  ease  in  the 
Persian  Clulf  in  ISSl.  Suuh  fanlilarity  is  ovon  nera 
Inportant  if  a  orisis  osaalatas  quiokly.  plunging  U.s. 
and  allied  foroee  into  early  eenbat. 

Tho  QAO  report  states  (page  31)  that  "ttlhroughout  tho 
iSSOa,  tho  Navy  oonaistontly  deployed  an  anphibieus  ready 
group  to  saeh  of  tho  three  najor  regions...*  Tho  Navy, 
in  fact,  did  not  routinely  deploy  an  anphibieus  raady 
group  to  the  Indian  Oooan. 

(Sea  also  the  Deo  raspenssn  to  Pindlngs  S,  D.  I.  end  P. 


neeelble  iurfaes  Aetien  arauna  sad  AnnI 

_  eua  confinuratlona.  The  OAQ  oosarved  ' 

•urfaee  aetlon  group  is  esntsred  around  a  oruiser  or 
dastroyor.  oensinto  of  two  or  noro  surfaeo  aenbatents>' 
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Now  on  pp,  40-43, 


and  nay  Inaluda  attaolc  aubnarlnasi  Vha  QM  netad  that, 
Ilka  oarrlar  battla  qroupa,  tha  actual  nunbar  and  typa 
of  ahlpa  taaanblad  for  aach  daploynant  will  dapand  on  the 
llkaly  thraata  and  available  aaaata.  Vha  OAO  raportad 
that  an  amphlbloua  raadlnaaa  group,  oantarad  around  a 
Tarawa-  or  Waap-olaaa  anphlbloua  aaaault  ahlp,  Inoludaa 
thraa  or  mora  amphlbloua  and  ona  or  nora  aurfaoa 
oombatanta  aqulppad  with  tha  ABOIS  weapon  ayatan  and 
TONAKAVfX  capability.  Tha  OAO  further  obaarvad  that  an 
attaok  aubnarlna  oould  alao  ba  aaalgnad  to  tha  group. 

Tha  OAO  raportad  that,  aa  tha  nunbar  of  oarriara  la 
raduoad,  the  aaaata  formally  aaalgnad  to  tha  battla 
group  will  ba  uaad  to  fora  tha  aurfaoa  aotlon  groupa. 

Tha  OAO  noted  that  tha  nunbar  of  aurfaoa  oonbatanta 
and  aubnarlnaa  In  tha  forea  atruotura  aheuld,  tharefora, 
ramaln  tha  aana  or  daoraaaa  allghtly.  Tha  OAO  oonoludad 
that.  If  a  lower  praaenoa  In  tha  thraa  raglona  ware 
poaaibla,  tha  nunbar  of  oarrlar  battla  groupa  or  aurfaoa 
aotlon  groupa  oould  ba  raduoad.  (Tha  OAO  notad  that  Ita 
analyala  did  not  Inaluda  Naval  forea  ragulrananta  for 
other  world  araaa,  auoh  an  tha  Caribbean  Rea.) 

Tha  OAO  alao  raportad  that  tha  ooat  of  tha  aurfaoa 
aotlon  group  la  algnlfloantly  laaa  than  tha  oarrlar 
battla  groupa.  Tha  OAO  obaarvad.  for  axanplo,  that  the 
annual liad  ooat  of  an  eight  earriar  foroa  level  with 
alx  aurfaoa  action  groupa»  Inoludlng  alroraftt  would 
ba  about  14.4  billion  laaa  than  a  lil-oarriar  forea 
laval  with  two  aurfaoa  aotlon  groupa  (917. at!  billion 
varaua  112.863  billion),  (pp.  47-Bl/OAO  Draft  Report) 


BoP  naaaonaai  Honoonour.  Tha  OAO  oonparlaona  of 
altarnativa  naval  feroaa  addraaa  only  ooat  dlffaranoaa, 
without  taking  a/faotivanaaa  Into  oonaldaratlon.  That  la 
aapaolally  Important  In  aaaas  whora  foroaa  performing 

?ronanoa  mlaaiona  muat  transition  virtually 
natantaneoualy  to  a  orlela  rneponaa  or  oembat  rnla. 

Tha  maritime  aotlon  groupa  and  aaa  control  battla  groupa 
daaorlbad  by  the  OAO  aa  potantlal  ropiaoamonta  for 
oarrlar  battla  groupa  era,  Indaad,  Important  oomponanta 
of  a  balanoad  naval  tank  foroa.  They  onn  ba  organliad 
for  apaolflo  taaka  and  mlaaiona  undar  certain 
olroumatanoaa.  But  they  Incorporate  neither  the  power 
projeotlon  oapaolty  nor  tha  deterrent  value  of  a  oerriur 
battla  group.  Tha  carrier  provldea  praaenoa  that 
Inoludaa  Immediate  and  auatalnabla  orlala  ranponaa. 

Another  algnifloant  ahortoomlng  la  either  a  oompleta  or 
relative  lack  of  dafanaiva  air  cover  oonparad  with 
oarrlar  teak  foroaa.  That  Is  orltloally  Important  In 
raglona  whara  other  U.S.  foroaa  are  net  avallebla  to 
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•naura  air  auparlorlty.  for  a  naritlna  action  group 
(with  no  aaa-Maad  taotleal  air  aupport  at  all)i  laok  of 
air  oapablllty  oan  ba  a  problan  avan  during  paaoatlna 
oparatlona,  aa  many  aircraft  acquired  on  radar  muat  alao 
ba  vlaually  Idantltlad.  Moraovar,  in  tha  avant  of 
hoatllltlaa,  avan  a  aaa  contreX  battle  group  with  Ita 
amall  oonplanant  of  Harrlara,  will  require  air  aupport. 

in  the  Falklanda  War  of  laaa,  tha  Brltlah.  operating  a 
force  of  two  amall  oarrlara— with  air  winga  actually 
larger  (12>ao  Sea  Harrlara)  than  that  aboard  an  LHA  or 
LHO  In  a  aaa  oontrel  battle  group  (10»i4  AV-IB  Harrlara) - 
•found  that  they  auf farad  from  aema  major  ahorteomlnga • 
Tho  amall  alia  of  thalr  air  winga  meant  that  they  oould 
not  maintain  around-the-clock  airborne  tighter  coverage. 
Probably  avan  mere  oruoial  waa  thair  lack  of  any  alrborna 
early  warning.  U,B.  taek  foroaa  baaed  around  an  LHA/LHD 
would  alao  face  thoaa  problama.  Land-bnaad  aircraft  may 
aomatlmaa  be  available  for  aupport,  but  If  thalr  coat  and 
tha  coat  of  thalr  aupport  ayatama  are  included,  muoh  of 
tha  aavlnga  that  tha  OAO  aaorlbaa  to  tha  alternative 
naval  oonoapte  would  evaporate. 

It  ahould  alao  be  noted  that  tha  QAO  la  inoorreot  in 
atating  that  during  paacatlma  amphibioua  ready  groupa 
routinely  include  qp  sore  aurfaoe  eombatanta 
equipped  with  the  AX0I8  weapon  ayatem  and  Tomahawk 
capability.**  Thla  ia  net  to  aay  that  the  Mavy  would  not 
Include  ouch  aaaeta  in  an  amphibioua  raady  group,  If  ao 
raqulrad;  It  la  almply  that  the  Navy  today  doea  net 
"routinely**  do  ao. 

Tho  OAO  float  analyala,  ualng  tha  annualliad  approaoh  (aa 
dlacuaaad  In  Finding  C) ,  overatatea  tha  difference 
between  tha  coat  of  eight  carrier  battle  groupa  and  alx 
aurfaoa  action  groupa  (lia.lia  billion)  and  the 
annualliad  ooet  of  la  oarrlar  battle  groupa  and  two 
aui'faua  action  groupa  ($17,391  billion).  Tha  oonparlaon 
axaggarataa  pntantlal  aavlnga  from  reduolng  four  oarrlar 
battle  groupa  In  two  waya.  Plrat,  Ineludlng  two  surfaoa 
Action  Oroupa  with  the  la-oarrlar  force  uaaa  a  dlffarent, 
mora  axpanvlve  total  toroa  atruotura  aa  a  baala  of 
conparlaon  than  la  uaed  throughout  the  raat  of  tha  atudy. 
sacond  (aa  diacuaaed  In  tha  uoD  raaponae  to  Finding  c) , 
tho  uaa  of  annualliad  coata  ovaratatoa  poaalbla  aavlnga 
by  tha  amount  of  tha  aunk  aoquialtlon  oeata.  Baaad  on 
the  aKompla  balow,  reducing  a  la-carrlor  force  to  eight 
oarrlar  battla  groupa  plua  alx  Surface  Action  Oroupa 
would  aava  only  $3,13  billion— tho  annuel  operating  and 
aupport  oosta  for  four  oarrlora,  five  air  winga,  and  two 
aubmarlneo. 

Bocort  Bhlpa  Bubmarinia 
13  CVBOa  *  3  BAOa  BO  38 

•  CVBda  +  8  SACa  73  33 
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Ah  IndloBtad  by  tha  above  axampla,  tha  pod  doai  not  agraa 
with  tha  OAO  coat  ooaparlaona  and  oonaldara  tha 
oonoluaiona  darlvad  from  than  to  ba  invalid. 

Tha  QAO  Qoneludaa  Inoorraotly  that  only  aavan  future 
aotlva  air  wlnga  oan  ba  afforded  baoauaa  future  air  wlnga 
for  a  la  oarriar  force  will  coat  about  "<0  paroant  nora 
than  thoaa  for  tha  aana  force  level"  in  1993  (alao  aaa 
Finding  J) .  Tha  OAO  coat  analyaia— ualng  annunllaad 
avaraga  coating  to  aaortlaa  alroraft  (and  ahlp) 
aogulaitlon  ooata  ovar  a  ao-yaar  parlod— ovaratataa 
actual  yaarly  axpanaaa  and  potantial  aavinga  by  aa  nuch 
aa  48  parcant,  aa  ahown  above. 


a  mmiMft-Ii  nalvlaa  aeielv  an  other  Mavai  QrauBa.  The 
OAO  Indlcatad  that  tha  Navy  could  raly  aolaly  on  tha 
anploynant  of  naval  groupa,  auoh  aa  aurfaoa  notion  groupa 
and  ainilar  non-oarrlar  oonflguratlonat  to  previda  tha 
naoaanary  raglonal  naval  praaanoo  and  orlaln  raaponna 
capabilitlaa.  Tha  QAO  obaarvad  that,  under  auoh  an 
epcion,  aircraft  oarriara  would  ranain  near  their  U.l. 
hone  porta  in  varying  atatan  of  raadinaaa  to  enable 
rapid  daploynant  at  high  apaada  to  a  criain  area  to 
join  en-atation  naval  forcaa. 

Tha  OAO  obaarvad  that#  in  ordar  to  naintain  tha 
profloianoy  and  raadinaaa  of  tha  oarriar  and  air  wing 
oraVf  tha  oarriara  would  ba  aohadulad  to  train  and 
axarolaa  with  aurfaoa  aotien  groupa  bafora  aaeh  group 
daploya.  Tha  QAO  noted  that  tha  oarriara  would)  hewavar) 
ranain  behind  to  continue  training  and  axareialng  with 
cthar  forcaa.  The  OAO  further  obaarvad  that,  if  required 
by  tha  aaourity  altuatlcn,  oarriara  could  nako  aolaotiva 
daploynanta  with  a  battle  group  to  ovarnaao  raglona. 

Tha  OAO  oonoludad  that,  with  fewer  ovarnaao  prananca 
raqulrananta  placed  on  oarriara,  lower  oarriar  force 
lavala  than  currently  planned  would  ba  poaalbla.  Tha 
OAO  reported  that  tha  nunbar  of  aurfaoa  aotion  groupa 
naoaaaary  would  ba  about  14,  Including  thoaa  aanata 
formally  aaaignad  to  oarriar  battle  groupa.  Tha  OAO 
further  oonoludad  that  auoh  an  approaoh  would  aupport 
a  nearly  continuoua  naval  oovaraga  in  eaoh  of  tha  three 
najor  raglona.  Tha  OAO  alao  found  that,  if  tha  Navy 
warn  to  maintain  14  aurfaoa  aotion  groupa  along  with 
aithar  bIm  or  eight  oarriara,  tha  annualiaad  ooata  of 
tha  foroaa  would  range  from  about  19.4  billion  to 
111.3  billion,  raapootivaly.  (pp.  Ba-93/OAO  Draft 
Report) 
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Now  on  pp.  41  end  43, 


Ban  hnaaanaai  Honoonaur.  Tha  OAO  fornula  for  tha  total 
nunbar  of  qroupa  naadad  to  naat  ovaraaaa  praaanoa 
raqulramanta  (La.i  nunbar  of  oarrlara  nunbar  of 
aurfaoa  action  nroupa  ■  14 1  'fablaa  a. 5  and  3.6, 
pagaa  80-Bl)  nialaadingly  hidaa  an  ovarall  loaa  of 
eapablllty,  craataa  a  talaa  oonparlaon  of  unaqual  battla 
group*,  and  ovaratataa  potantlai  aavlnga.  Thia  la 
baeau**  a  oarriar  addad  to  tha  altarnatlva  durfaoa  Action 
Group  that  tha  OAO  daaorlbaa  atlll  dona  not  hava  an 
aaoort  group  or  warfighting  oapabllity  agual  to  tha 
original  oarriar  battla  group.  In  taot,  aight  oarrlara 
plua  14  Surfaoa  Aotlon  Oroupa  provldaa  a  laaa  oapabla 
total  foroa  than  avan  tha  alght-earrlar  battla  group  plua 
alx  aurfaoa  Aotion  Group  foroa  dlaouaaad  in  Finding  H. 

iBoort  Ihlpa  aubnarlnaa 
12  CVBOa  72  24 

a  CVBOa  t  4  BAGa  72  33 

a  cva  +  14  aAGB  B6  14 

Daploylng  a  oarriar  to  join  a  four-aaoort,  ona-aubmarlna 

aurfaoa  Action  croup  would  not  provlda  tha  aama 
warfighting  oapabllity  aa  a  full  oarriar  battla  group 
that  Inoludaa  alx  aaoorta,  two  aubnarlnaa,  and  ona  oonbat 
Bupport  ahlp.  uaing  tha  oao  annualliad  aoata  In 
Tabla  1.2,  tha  additional  ahlpa  naoaaaary  to  gat  equal 
oapabllity  to  tha  oarriar  battla  group  would  Ineratao  tha 
ooat  wf  tha  oarriar  plua  Burfaoa  Aotlon  Group  by 
1320  million,  aa  ahown  balowi 


combat  Bupport  Bhlp  |B6H 
1  oubnarlna  i70M 
1  crulaar  MBH 
1  Daatroyar  (19M 

Total  of  4  Ships  t330M 


ABBunlng  tha  OAO  ooat  analyala  wara  oorraet— and  tha  i')oD 
doaa  not  agraa  with  tha  apaolflo  approach  amployad— an 
additional  (230  million  par  aurfaoa  aotlon  group  would  ba 
naadad  to  account  for  tha  nlaslng  battla  group  alamanta 
(1  88H,  3  aacorta,  and  1  AOE/R) . 

In  addition  to  thos*  ooat  oonaldaratlona,  tha  DoD  doaa 
not  agraa  that  tha  oonoapt  of  oparatlona  aaaoolatad  with 
tha  eight  oarriar  plua  14  Surfaoa  Aotlon  Group  approach 
would  ba  praotloal  for  tha  raaaona  already  dlaouaaad  In 
tha  DoD  raaponaea  to  Flndinga  D,  P,  G,  and  H. 


0  FiMPiMG  ji  iBpgrtaBt.  imgit  PBfliBipnB..PiMnfl..Bn 

cartlar  reroaJLavala— FundinB  tha  Maxt  Muolaar  earriar. 
Tha  GAO  oenoludad  that  a  number  of  ooatly  daolalona 
ragard.lng  foroa  atruotura  have  to  be  made  over  the 
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naxt  iavarai  yaara.  Tha  OAO  notad  that  tha  Havy,  In 
its  rv  1903  budgat,  raguaatad  (133 <3  nlUlon  (than-yaar 
dellara)  in  advanoa  proouranant  funding  for  the  next 
nuoiaar  oarriar.  tha  ninth  NlNirf-olaai-- which  ia 
•ohadulad  to  bagin  oonatruotion  during  PY  199B>  Tha 
QAO  raportad  that,  if  built,  the  oarriar  will  coat 
about  f4.a  billion  (than-yaar  dollara) . 

Tha  OAO  aloe  raportad  that  a  nunbar  of  naw  naval  aircraft 
will  ba  aoguirad  to  raplaoa  and  upgrade  tha  aging  flaat, 
Tha  GAO  aatimatad  that,  with  aaquialtion  oeata  axpaotad 
to  ba  much  higher  than  ourrant  aircraft,  future  aotiva 
air  winga  for  a  l3>oarriar  foroa  will  ooat  about  90 
paroant  more  than  thoaa  for  tha  aana  foroa  level  today, 
Tha  GAO  oaloulatad  that  aavan  future  aotiva  air  winga  for 
aight  oarriara  will  ooat  tha  aana  ao  eleven  aotiva  air 
winga  for  twalva  oarriara  today.  Tha  GAO  raportad  that 
the  Navy  intando  to  invaot  over  $11  billion  in  PY  1993 
for  oarriar  battle  group  alananta-- ineluding  ahipa, 
airoratt,  and  waapona.  Tha  GAO  alao  oonoludad  that 
raduolng  the  fraguanoy  and  duration  of  oparationa  and 
training  of  oarriar  battle  groupa  will  not  provide 
aignlfioant  raduotiona  in  operating  and  aupport  ooata, 

In  aummary,  tha  GAO  oonoludad  that  tha  Navy  only  will 
aohlava  aubatantlal  budgat  aavinga  by  reduoing  the  nunbar 
of  oarriara,  oarriar-baaad  airoraft,  and  aaeort  ahipa, 

Tha  GAO  aaaartad  that  tha  future  aiaa  of  tha  oarriar 
foroa  inpaota  daoiaiona  on  (1)  tha  proouranant  of  a  ninth 
Ninitt-olaaa  oarriar,  (3)  tna  ratiranant  of  conventional 
oarriara,  and  (3)  tha  proouranant  of  naw  oarriar^baaad 
airoraft.  Tha  OAO  oonoludad  that,  givan  tha  ounulatlva 
ooata  of  thoaa  daoiaiona,  tha  Navy  nay  not  ba  able  to 
auatain  a  13-aarrior  foroa.  Tha  GAO  furthar  oonoludad 
that  tha  aiaa  and  affordability  of  tha  oarriar  foroa 
naoaaaary  to  moat  tha  national  dafanaa  atratagy  naada 
to  ba  defined  more  oloarly  baforo  making  ponding 
Now  on  p. 49.  produotion  daoiaiona.  (pp.  B4-59/OAO  Draft  Report) 


Don  Raaponaai  Nonoonour.  Whlla  tha  DoD  agraaa  with  tha 
GAO  that  "important  budgat  daoiaiona  dopand  on  future 
oarriar  foroa  lovala,**  tha  aatimatad  Navy  budgata  for 
py  1994  and  future  yaara  taka  thoaa  oritioal  laauaa  into 
aooount. 

See  comment  4.  The  GAO  aotimata  of  the  oeat  of  CVN-7a  ia  Idantioal  to 

that  praaontod  in  tho  CVN-ea  Daoombor  31,  1991,  Salaotad 
Aaquialtion  Report,  However,  tha  figure  of  $11  billion 
that  tha  GAO  atataa  will  ba  apant  on  battle  group 
alananta  in  PY  1993  la  highly  uncertain,  ainoa  the 
definition  of  "battle  group  alamanta"  oould  vary 
oonaidarably. 
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The  QAO  •■tlmat*  that  futura  air  wlnga  eould  ooat 
dO  paroant  nora  than  ourrant  air  winqa  la  drlvan  by  tha 
ooat  ot  tha  AX.  That  aircraft  haa  net  yet  raaohad 
Mllaatona  I  of  tha  aoqulaltlon  preoaaa  and  la  atlll  balng 
defined.  And  af fordablllty—aa  wall  aa  capability— la  an 
Important  conaldaratlon  In  tha  tradeoff  analyaaa 
currently  undar  way  for  tha  program.  Cenaai^ontly,  any 
aatinataa  of  Ita  ultimata  ooat  muat  ba  oonaldarad 
prallnlnary  and  highly  uncertain  at  thla  time. 

Tha  Praaldant  and  hla  civilian  and  military  advlaera  have 
dataimlnad  that  tha  Baaa  Force  ragulraa  la  active 
oarriara  for  today'a  regionally  oriented  atratagy.  That 
determination  la  baaed  upon  tha  Inputa  of  the  regional 
Comnandara-ln-Chlaf  conoarnlng  tha  naval  foreaa  thay  need 
to  carry  out  thalr  aaalgnad  mlaalona. 

Aa  noted  In  tha  DoD  raaponaa  to  rinding  c,  tha  OAO  annual 
methodology  alao  falla  to  taka  Into  account  actual  '*aaah- 
flew**  for  tha  oollaotlva  Invaatmant  atraama  In  tha  Navy 
budget. 

Another  key  factor  tha  OAO  did  not  oonaldar  In  aufflclant 
datall  waa  tha  life  axtanalon  programa  being  undertaken 
by  tha  Navy  for  axlatlng  taotloal  aircraft,  auch  aa  tha 
P-ld.  r/A-ia,  A-C,  l-a,  and  IA-<B.  Thoaa  programa 
mrovlda  a  relatively  low-ooat  way  to  maintain  forea 
lavala  to  fill  out  the  li  carrier  air  wlnga. 

(Alao  aoa  tha  DoD  raaponaaa  to  rlndinga  C,  0,  and  1.) 


mUUUUUKi  Authorlaatlon  Kamiaat  for  eonatruatlem  of  tha 
Mamt  Muolaar  carrTar.  Tha  OAO  reported  that,  according 
to  tha  Navy,  building  another  Nimita-olaao  nuclear 
oarrlar,  aa  planned,  will  allow  It  to  maintain  a  highly 
oapable  carrier  foroa— even  aa  tha  number  of  oarriara  la 
raduoad  to  twelve.  Tha  GAO  found  that,  more  Importantly, 
the  Navy  arguaa  that  oonetruotlon  of  tha  CVN-76  la 
critical  to  maintaining  the  nuclear  ahlpbulldlng  baaa. 

Tha  GAO  concluded  that  the  Navy  arguaa  that  oancallng  or 
delaying  tha  carrier  would  (1)  edvaraaly  affect  a  large 
number  of  joba  and  companlea  throughout  tha  country  and 
(3)  Impact  particularly  tha  nuclear  conatructlon 
capability  at  Newport  Nawa  Shipbuilding  and  Drydook 
Company— the  only  ahlpyard  capable  of  building  Nlmlta- 
cleaa  nuclear  carrlara.  Tha  OAO  alao  ooncludad  that 
delaying  conatructlon  will  raault  In  Incroaaad  ooata  for 
tha  next  new  oarrlar. 

Tha  OAO  found,  howavar,  that  at  the  aame  time  tha  Navy  la 
raquaatlng  another  carrier,  It  la  removing  a  oonvantional 
oarrlar  before  tha  and  of  Ita  useful  aervioa  life.  Tha 
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Nowon  pp,  60-61, 


Now  on  p,  61, 
See  comment  5, 


See  comment  6, 


OAO  obiarvad  that,  undar  currant  foroa  atructura  plana 
to  maintain  a  12-oarrlar  laval,  ona  othar  nuolaar  oarr.iar 
will  naad  to  ba  authorised  and  funded  later  in  the  daoada 
and  two  mera  through  FY  200B. 

Moreover,  OAO  Identified  four  faotora  that  will  have  an 
impact  upon  the  futura  alia  of  tha  carrier  foroai 
(1)  procurement  of  a  ninth  Minita-alaaa  earriav;  (a)  the 
ratiramant  of  oonvantional  oarriari;  (3)  tha  refueling  of 
the  Mifflitf-olaaB  oarrlarai  and  (4)  tha  proeuraaant  of  new 
oarrlar-baaad  aircraft.  Tha  OAO  noted  that  tha  Navy  la 
rafuallng  Ita  first  nuolaar  carrier,  gntarpriaa.  This 
ship  ia  axpaotad  to  raantar  tha  fleet  in  1SD4  and  have 
about  30  additional  yaara  of  operating  Ufa.  Tha  dAO 
stated  that  in  FY  lets,  tha  Navy  will  begin  an  overhaul 
and  refueling  of  Mimita,  a  prooaaa  axpaotad  to  laat  two 
and  a  half  yaara  and  coat  about  $3.3  billion  (then-year 
dollara) >  The  OAO  obearvad  that  tha  Navy  la  taquaating 
$6.11  million  (then-year  dollars)  in  its  fiaoal  lt«3 
budget  for  tha  advance  preouramant  of  long-lead  itame  for 
tha  rafuallng.  It  noted  that  othar  NiniCt-olaaa  oarrlara 
will  follow,  ao  that  at  least  ona  nuclear  oarriar  will  be 
undergoing  rafuallng  in  a  ahipyard  for  tha  next  34  yaara. 
(pp,  6B-B7/aAO  Draft  Report) 

BoD  Raeoanaai  Partially  concur.  Thera  is  a  significant 
industrial  base  arguaant  to  ba  mada  ter  approving 
advanoad  proouramant  ter  tha  ninth  Minitt-olass  carrier 
(see  tha  Matter  for  Congrassienal  censidaratlen,  below). 

After  ita  rafualing/eomplex  overhaul,  a  nuolaar  carrier's 
longevity  has  been  inoraaead  by  at  least  30  years.  It  is 
also  a  more  modern,  eater,  capable  ship,  receiving 
upgrades  of  its  elaotrenios,  oommand-and-control,  damago 
control  and  othar  ayetams. 

A  footnote  on  the  bottom  of  pagas  06  and  59  of  the  draft 
report  atatsai  "Tha  Kavy  has  recently  discovered  oraoks 
in  tha  containment  plates  of  tha  Unterpriea'i  nuolaar 
reactor.  This  oould  delay  completion  of  the  overhaul  by 
aaveral  months  and  Inorsaeo  ita  coat.  Before  this 
problem  ocourrad  tha  overhaul  and  rafuallng  was  axpaotad 
to  coat  about  $1.9  billion."  Tha  footnote  is  inaccurate. 
It  is  apparently  derived  from  an  unwubotantiatad  article 
that  appeared  in  tha  April  30,  1993,  Mew  Timea.  Mo 
oracKs  have  bean  found  in  reactor  vaeaels  or  raaotor 
containment  structure  in  tha  Jlntorprisa. 

It  should  also  bo  noted  that  tha  OAO  oarriar  foroa  level 
projaotion  shown  in  Table  II. l  ia  incerraot,  inasmuch  as 
it  Indloatea  futura  force  lavala  greater  than  13  carriers 
after  tha  turn  of  tha  century.  The  Navy  has  a  well- 
structurad  oarriar  raplaoamant  program  that  will  maintain 
the  FY  1995  Baas  Force  of  13  aotiva  oarriera  and  one 
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tralnlntt  oarrlar.  Th«  prograa  will  sm  tha  replaaamant 
on  a  ena-for'ono  baala  of  elder,  and  laaa  oapafale 
Qonvantlonal  aireraft  oarrlara  with  tha  moat  modarn 
nuolear-propallad  ahipa;  aa  tha  new  ahipa  join  tha  fleet, 
tha  older  ahipa  will  ha  retired,  thua  maintainlnv  tha 
Baaa  Foroa  of  13  oarrlara. 

Alao  note  that  tha  currant  plan  for  raplaoamant  oarriar 
proouramant  antiolpataa  two  additional  oarrlara  after 
cvN-7e  thri'ugh  rv  200s,  rather  than  tha  three  oarrlara 
implied  by  tha  dAO  draft  report. 


0  flwniKfl  ti  eoat  of  Haw  Maval  Alroraft  flauld  Juaat  the 
affngdabllitv  of  flanflara.  The  GAO  raportad  that,  aa 
Defense  and  Navy  budgets  daollna  during  tha  naKt  daoada, 
naval  aviation  will  be  under  intanaa  aorutlny  aa  large 
davelopnant  and  proouramant  budgata  are  propeaad, 
partloularly  alnoa  bllliona  of  dellara  in  past 
awpandituras  have  not  resulted  in  aubatantiva  ferae 
atruotura  ohangaa  or  nedarnliation.  The  OAO  aaaartad 
that  tha  oancailatlon  of  aavaral  oeatly  Navy  aircraft 
dovolepnont  programs  during  tha  latoa— suoh  aa  (1)  tha 
A-13  Advanoad  Taotloa'l  Alroraft,  (2)  the  Navy  Attack 
Taotloal  Fighter,  (3)  tha  F«14D  fighter  alroraft  upgrade, 
(4)  tha  Advanoad  Taotloal  Support  Alroraft,  (B)  tha 
A-<F/a  nadiun-attaok  aircraft  upgrade,  (t)  tha  P-7A  long- 
range  antlaubnarlne  patrol  alroraft,  and  (7)  aavaral  P-i 
aubmarlna  patrol  alroraft  upgrades— have  atrainad  funding 
raaouroas  and  delayed  intreduotlon  of  nawar,  more  eapabla 
alroraft  into  tha  float. 

Tha  GAO  found  that  tha  oeat  of  raplaolng  large  quantitlaa 
of  older  oarriar-basad  alroroft  with  alnilar  or 
nodarniiad  versions,  such  ns  the  F/A-ISB/F  flghtar/attaok 
aircraft  and  tha  AX  Advanoad  Strike  Alroraft,  oould 
impaot  tha  affordability  of  oarriora  or  affaot  advaraaly 
oarrlara  from  deploying  with  full  oomplanants  of 
aircraft.  The  GAO  raportad  that  aaoh  F/A-ISK/F  la 
currently  aatinatad  to  coat  about  $49  million  (FY  1990 
dollars),  and  tha  Navy  plana  to  purchase  about  1,000 
alroraft.  The  GAO  obsorvad  that  tha  total  davalopmant 
and  acquisition  oosts  for  thosa  aircraft  would  ba  about 
BS4  billion,  not  including  antiolpstod,  but  not  yat 
defined,  upgrades  and  nodif loatlons.  Tha  GAO  also  noted 
that  tha  Navy  astlmatad  tha  AX  to  oost  about  114  billion 
to  davslop  through  FY  3004.  Tha  GAO  raportad  that,  based 
on  Congressional  Budget  Office  aatlnatss,  proouramant 
unit  oosts  for  aaoh  aircraft  will  ba  at  least  $109 
million— or  $6S  billion  to  support  future  oarriar  air 
wings.  Tha  GAO  notad  that,  in  addition,  tha  Navy  also  is 
planning  a  numbar  of  Ilfs  sxtsnslon  programs  for  sxisting 
combat  and  support  aircraft. 
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Now  on  pp,  52*54, 
See  comment  7, 


Th«  GAO  •atlnatcd  that  the  aoqulaltion  ooata  of  alavan 
futura  aotlva  oarrlar  air  wlnga  oonprlaed  of  TfK-ltt/f 
and  AX  aircraft  will  coat  about  60  paroant  nora  than  a 
■Imllar  foroa  today.  Tha  GAO  oonoludad  that,  if  tha  Navy 
wara  to  austain  air  wines  at  ourrant  funding  lavals,  it 
would  only  ba  abla  to  afford  anough  air  wings  for  an 
aight-carriar  foroa  in  tha  futura.  (Tha  GAO  notad  that 
tha  aoquisitlon  costs  of  two  raaarva  air  wings  ars  not 
Inoludad,  but  similarly  will  ba  mors  costly  than  thosa 
of  today.)  Tha  GAO  furtltar  oonoludad  that,  unlass  tha 
Navy  dooraaaaa  tha  nunbar  of  oarriara,  Inoraasas  funding 
for  oarriar  aviation,  or  davalops  mora  affordabla 
raplaoamant  aircraft,  it  will  axparianoa  inoraasing 
difficulty  in  tha  futura  deploying  its  oarriars  with 
full  oonplananta  of  aircraft. 

Tha  GAO  notad  that  tha  Housa  Araad  Sarvioas  Comalttaa 
laadarship  raoantly  propoaad  a  raatruoturing  of  Dafanaa 
tactical  aircraft  acquisition  priorities,  baoausa  tha 
Pentagon  plana  wara  flawad  in  that  "they  won't  giva  us 
tha  planas  wa  naad  whan  wa  naad  than  and  evan  if  they 
did,  wa  wouldn't  hava  tha  money  to  pay  for  than."  Tne 
GAO  notad  that  tha  leadership  also  indicated  that  tha 
plans  "...nay  hava  worked  when  we  had  lots  of  money 
and  a  ralontlass  Soviet  threat  to  natch...,"  but 
"...wa  hava  neither  now."  (pp.  SB-ea/GAO  Draft  Report) 


DoD  Baaaenaat  Partially  oenour.  Tha  GAO  correctly 
raported  tha  F/A-ies/P  acquisition  cost  and  procurenant 
obj aotlva,  but  overstated  the  current  development  and 
acquisition  cost  aotlnata  for  tha  AX.  In  PY  1990 
dollars,  tha  ourrant  davalopment  cost  astinate  for  the  AX 
is  approxinataly  $ll  billion,  compared  to  the  $14  billion 
cited  by  the  GAO.  Concerning  tha  estimated  F/A-ISE/F 
coat,  the  GAO  observed  that  aaguisltlon  cost  would  ba 
"about  $94  billion,  not  Inoludlng  planned,  but  not  yat 
defined,  upgrades  and  modif loations. "  These  costs  are 
not  included  beoausa  there  is  no  specif io,  defined 
upgrade  program  for  tha  Hornet  E/F  at  this  time.  In 
addition,  all  DoD  affordability  etudiee  have  taken  into 
account  tha  raqulrements  to  outfit  tha  two  raeerva  wings 
as  wall  as  tha  ii  aotlva  wings. 

It  should  also  ba  noted  that,  although  tha  GAO  made 
mention  that  the  House  Armed  Sarvlcas  Committee  proposed 
a  reatrvicturlng  of  taotioal  aircraft  acquiaitlon 
priorities,  tha  House  Appropriations  Commlttaa  did  not 
agree  and  supported  the  Administration  FY  1993  requests 
and  acquisition  strategies. 

Although  futura  investment  resources  for  naval  aviation 
modernization  will  ba  constrained,  tha  DoD  will  ba  abla 
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to  nanaga  tha  foroa  and  maintain  aufflolant  numbars  of 
aircraft  to  support  tha  la^oarrlar  foroa.  Among  tha 
approaohaa  tha  Dapartnant  la  pursuing  to  addrass  that 
Issua  ara  maaauraa  to  axtand  tha  sarvioa  Ufa  of  sxlatlng 
taotloal  aircraft. 


a  yiWDiMg  Mt  mttQing  Qpt rtti  ing..»daBa-Hn.  !)<■■  fottHtiii 
for  float  iavlnaa  Than  fcaduotng  fordaa. Tha  OAO  eonoludad 
that  tha  graataat  potantial  for  raallslng  coat  savings  la 
by  raduoing  foroaa  rathar  than  raduolng  oparating  tanpo 
baaauaa  (1)  tha  most  significant  oparating  and  support 
costa  ara  fixed  axpansas  and  (2)  raduotluns  In  fores 
mltigata  long-torm  raplacamant  costs  and  raduos 
raquiremants  for  axpanslva  undargraduata  pilot  training. 
Tha  GAO  pointed  out  that  an  aircraft  oarrlar  (not 
Including  tha  air  wing)  costs  batwaan  $180  million  and 
$210  million  to  operate  and  support  annually— but  a 
20  parcant  reduction  In  oparating  tempo  for  a  foroa  of 
12  oarrlars  raduoaa  costs  by  lass  than  $40  million 
annually.  Tha  GAO  further  concluded  that,  reducing  the 
overall  foroa  level,  lessens  raqulrsments  for  immediately 
acquiring  new  carriers,  such  as  tha  $4.2  billion  (than'* 
year  dollars)  to  construct  tha  PY  1999  nuolsar  oarrlar, 
CVN-76. 

The  GAO  assarted  that  personnel,  major  malntananoa  and 
modarnlsatlon,  and  nuclear  fuel  ara  tha  moot  significant 
oparating  and  support  costs  for  a  ahlp--and  they  ara 
ralatlvaly  fixed  coots  that  do  not  vary  with  changes  In 
oparating  tempo.  Tha  OAO  observed  that  ship  variable 
costs  Inoluda  fossil  fuels  and  other  consumables,  such 
as  training  devices,  which  only  account  for  about  9  to 
20  parcant  of  ship  operating  and  support  costs.  Tha  GAO 
reported  that  a  20  percent  raductlon  In  oparating  tempo 
for  a  Nifflits-olass  nuclear  oarrlar,  conventional  carrier, 
and  a  surface  combatant  results  In  only  marginal  (l.a. 

1  to  3  percent)  overall  reductions  In  operating  and  sup¬ 
port  costs  because  moat  of  thasa  costs  ara  fixed.  The 
OAO  observed  that  for  tha  ships  In  a  carrier  battle 
group.  Including  tha  carrlar,  costs  would  be  raducad  by 
about  $17  million  annually,  or  just  over  $200  million 
for  a  12 -oarrlar  battle  group  force.  The  GAO  noted. 

In  contrast,  a  reduction  of  ona  oarrlar  battle  group 
would  raduoa  ship  oparating  and  support  costs  by  about 
$539  million  (not  Including  tha  costs  of  shlp-busad 
aircraft) . 

Tha  OAO  raportad  that  oparating  tempo  raductlons  In 
tha  20  parcant  range  have  the  potential  for  significantly 
affecting  tha  ability  of  the  foroa  to  daploy,  because 
such  a  raductlon  results  in  an  average  of  29  underway 
days  each  for  both  non-deployad  and  deployed  forces.  The 
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Now  on  pp,  64-59. 


OAO  oenoludad  that  tha  raault  la  a  ai^nlfloantly  raduoad 
amount  of  tlna  for  oonduotlno  float  axorolaoa  and  othor 
ahlp  oparatlona.  Tha  OAO  furthor  oonoludad  that,  for 
oonvantlonal  oarrlara,  tha  ability  to  aupport  fllftht 
oparatlona  would  ba  Impalrad  graatly  and  training 
axarolaao  would  ba  ourtailad  aharply.  (pp.  6a-68/OAO 
Draft  Raport) 


BOB  Raauanaai  Partially  oonour.  In  ganaral,  tha  DeO 
oonoura  with  tha  oharaotarliatlon  of  ahip  oparatlng  and 
aupport  ooota  with  raapaot  to  fixod  and  variabla  ooata. 
Howavor,  tha  OoD  notaa  that  thara  ara  llmlta  to  tha  uaa 
of  amortliad  aoquialtlon  oeata  uaad  by  tha  OAO  to  dariva 
thoae  aatlnataa,  aa  axplalnod  in  tha  DoD  raaponaoa  to 
Findlnga  c,  0,  and  L. 

vrhila  tha  OAO  haa  oorraotly  oonoludad  that  tha  graataat 
potantlal  for  raaliaing  coat  aavinga  la  by  roduolng 
foreao  rathar  than  raduoing  oparatlng  tampo,  tha  impaot 
to  driva  both  doployad  and  non-doployad  oparatlng  tampo 
to  29  daya  par  quartar  haa  not  baan  aoourataly  raflaotad 
in  tha  OAO  draft  raport.  Non-daployad  oparatlng  tanpo  la 
alraady  budgatad  at  29  daya  par  quartar.  Raduoing 
daployad  oparatlng  tampo  to  29  daya  par  quartar  would 
rapraaant  mora  than  a  40  paroant  raduotlon  in  oparatlng 
tampo  vloa  tha  20  paroant  raduotlon  aaaartad  by  tha  OAO. 
In  althar  oaaa,  howavar,  tha  impaot  on  raadlnaaa  and 
aafaty  would  ba  algnlf leant «  aa  dlaeuaaad  In  tha  OoD 
raaponaa  to  Finding  0. 


o  IMBUtlLJli  Airoraft  oaaratlna  and  luBBort  Ooata.  Tha 

OAO  raportad  that,  in  oontraat  with  ahlpa,  total  airoraft 
oparatlng  and  aupport  oeata  ara  mora  aanaltlva  to  ohangaa 
In  oparatlng  tampo.  Tha  OAO  found  that  paraonnal  ooata 
aooount  for  almoat  40  paroant  of  tha  total  operating  and 
aupport  ooata,  and  at  currant  oparatlng  tampoa,  about 
SO  paroant  of  airoraft  oparatlng  and  aupport  ooata  ara 
fixed .  The  OAO  explained  that  one  raaaon  a  larger 
portion  of  an  aircraft  ooata  ara  mora  aanaltlva  to 
ohangaa  In  operating  tampo  la  baoauaa  aircraft 
malntananoa  phlloaophlaa  ohangad  In  tha  1980a  In  a  way 
that  ralataa  malntananoa  more  dlraotly  to  Intanaity  of 
oparatlona— rathar  than  to  a  oalandar  aohadula. 

Tha  OAO  found  that  a  20  paroant  raduotlon  In  operating 
tampo  for  airoraft  oparatlona  raaulta  In  a  10  paroant 
overall  raduotlon  in  oparatlng  and  aupport  ooata.  Tha 
OAO  noted,  for  axampla,  that  a  20  paroant  raduotlon  In 
operating  tampo  for  a  l2-oarrlor  foroa  level  raduoaa 
annual  ooota  a  total  of  about  $275  million.  Tha  OAO 
noted.  In  oontraat,  a  raduotlon  of  one  oarrlar  air 
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wing  would  roduo*  oporating  and  aupport  oosta  by  about 
$a«0  million.  The  QAO  eonoludad,  howavar,  that  oparatlng 
tampo  raduotiona  of  aueh  a  nagnltuda  eould  affaot  pilot 
profielanoy— partloularly  for  parlahabla  akllla,  auah  aa 
ability  to  parferm  nlght-tlna  oarriar  oparatlona— • 
although  It  la  not  olaar  to  what  axtant  evarall  raadinaaa 
would  ba  dlminlahad  onoa  an  aviator  baoomaa  an 
Now  on  p. 59.  axparlanoad  pilot,  (p.  6B/0A0  Draft  Raport) 


POD  Raeoonaai  Nonoonour.  paraonnal  ooata  aoeount  for 
approiTinataly  36  paroant  of  total  alt  wing  oparatlng  and 
aupport  ooata  vioa  tha  40  paroant  aatiaatad  by  tha  GAO. 

Xn  addition,  tha  GAO  aatlnataa  for  total  aavlnga  ara 
ovaratatad.  A  30  paroant  reduution  in  oparatlng  tampo 
appliad  aoreaa  11  aotlva  air  winga  would  yiald  annual 
aavlnga  of  approxinataly  $1B0  million  oomparad  to  tha 
|37S  million  aatimatad  by  tha  GAO.  Tha  IIBO  million 
aatimata  ia  baaad  on  a  30  paroant  raduotion  in  Mavy  CVH 
airoraft  annual  Primary  Mlaalon  Raadinaaa  from  tha 
py  1933  budgat  laval  of  as  paroant,  uaing  PV  1993 
Praaidant'a  Budgat  ooata.  That  $1S0  million  inoludao 
only  airoraft  fual,  aviation  dapot-laval  rapairablaa,  and 
organiiational  and  Intarmadiata  maintananoa  Oparatlona 
and  Maintananoa,  Navy  ooata  dlraotly  ralatad  to  budgatad 
flight  houra.  Bnglna  and  Alrframa  dapot  rapair 
raguiramanta  do  not  daolina  in  diraot  proportion  to 
Primary  Mlaalon  Raadinaaa  and  aheuld  not  ba  Inoludad  In 
Primary  Mlaalon  Raadinaaa  raduotion  aavlnga. 


a  KMttXMa  fl»  Raduotiona  in  OoaratiBci  Tamao  Varaua 

Raduotiona  in  foroaa.  Tha  GAO  raportad  that  avaluatlng 
tha  potantlal  for  ooat  raduotiona  raaultlng  from  ohangaa 
in  oparatlno  tampo  alona  doaa  not  oonaldar  a  algnlfloant 
ooat  of  flaldlng  a  fo"aat  tha  naad  to  davalop  and 
aoquira  raplaoamant  foroaa.  Tha  GAO  obaarvad  that  tha 
inactivation  of  ona  oarriar  battle  group  haa  tha 
potantlal  of  aaving  about  $900  million  annually  in 
oparatlng  and  aupport  ooata.  Tha  GAO  pointed  out, 
howavar,  that  to  aoaotnpllah  aavlnga  of  auoh  magnituda 
would  ragulra  raduotiona  in  operating  tampo  of  ovar 
30  paroant  aoroaa  a  foroa  of  13  battla  groupa>-or  ovar 
SO  paroant  whan  onnualiaad  aoqulaltlon  ooata  ara 
oonaldarad.  Tha  GAO  oonoludad  that  oparatlng  tampo 
raduotiona  at  althar  laval  would  oraata  a  hollow  foroa 
with  a  low  laval  of  raadinaaa  and  plaoa  oraw  aafoty  at 
jeopardy.  Tha  GAO  further  oonoludad  that,  aa  future 
aoquiaitlon  aoate  for  oarriar  battla  groupa  onntinua  to 
Inoroaaa,  oven  graatar  raduotiona  in  operating  tampo 
Now  on  pp.  60'61 .  would  bo  raquirod.  (pp,  69-70/  GAO  Draft  Report) 
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Sa«  comment  6. 

Now  on  pp.  65-66. 


nan  haaBonaai  Partially  oonour-  Tha  OAO  ia  oorraot  in 
aaaarting  that  an  operating  tanpo  raduotion  in  tha  range 
of  30  to  90  paroant  would  lead  to  unaooaptabla  lavala  of 
raadinaaa  and  aafaty.  However)  it  would  require  a 
raduotion  in  oparating  tanpo  of  the  aagnituda  of  SO  to 
<0  paroant  to  raaliie  operating  and  aupport  ooet  aavlnge 
of  9900  Million  annually  vice  a  30  paroant  raduotion)  aa 
aeaerted  by  the  OAO. 


NXTVm  rOK  00N3MSII0MMI  OOMIXDmTXOM 


ntaapaaioMi  ym  apaaBeainwi  the  OAO  oonoluded  that) 
given  a  deellning  Dafanaa  budget)  the  ohanging  aeourity 
environment)  tha  Inoreaalng  oapability  of  aurfaoe 
oombatant  and  amphlbloua  ehipO)  the  high  ooet  of 
upgrading  and  raplaelng  oarrier  airoraft)  end  the  leng> 
term  ooet  of  nalntainlng  tha  planned  oarrier  toroe  leval) 
it  ia  eeaential  that  tha  Congraaa  and  the  Departnant  of 
Defanee  reaoh  early  agraanent  on  tha  elaa  and 
affordability  of  tha  oarrlar  forea  naadad  to  naet  futura 
national  dafanaa  raauiranente.  The  OAO  noted  that  the 
elae  of  the  feroe  direotly  affeote  the  Navy  plane  to 
aoqulre  earrierO)  aurfaoe  oonbatanta)  aaeert  ahipe  and) 
at  leaat  aa  importantly)  tha  affordability  of  developing 
and  proouring  a  full  oomploment  of  ooetly  new  fighter  and 
attaoK  airoraft. 

Tha  OAO  obaarved  that)  in  py  1993)  tha  DoD  ia  raqueating 
9833.3  million  (then-year  dellara)  in  advance  prooureaant 
funda  for  the  cvN-78.  Tha  OAO  ooneludad  that  approval  of 
that  funding  requeat  reproeanto  a  aignifioant  ooBBltaent 
by  the  Congreea  and  tha  DoD  to  fund  the  remaining 
93.4  billion  (then-year  dollara)  for  tha  oarrlar) 
regulraa  retirement  of  a  oonventional  oarrlar  before  the 
and  of  Ite  uaaful  life,  and  maintaining  a  IB-oarriar 
f oroe . 

Tha  OAQ  MUoaaatad  that  tha  eonaraaa  oandltlBH  tha  ralasaa 

1ilnB,,.8ualv..an..uttaiflint.,ifln..,tlia..gi 


bC  tha  Cunili 


and  affordah 


OdtillM.gMU 


& 


V  of  tha  foroa  naadad  to  maat  national 


canvlnainalv  that 
WflUid  hi  IflMt.  (P- 


ramantat .  unlaaa  tha  Mavv  oan 


jaritiflii.  induatciil  h>n  aaBit 

74/OAO  Draft  Raport) 


vv  oan ^amonatrata 

itl  h>n  flapAhm 


JU 


POD  ReBDonaei  Nonoonour.  The  Depertment  of  Oefenae 
presented  the  Beee  Force)  whloh  includea  a  raqulraaant 
for  13  carrier  battle  groups )  to  the  Congreae  more  than 
two  years  age.  The  Bacratary  of  Dafanaa  and  tha  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  chiafa  of  Staff  havo  taatlfiad  rapaatadly 
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and  axtanaivaly  on  tha  ratlonala  tee  tha  Baaa  Foroa  and 
Ita  xalavanoa  to  tha  naw  UiB.  daFanaa  atratagy— which 
raflaota  tha  and  of  tha  Cold  War  and  la  orlantad  toward 
petantial  raglonal  oonfllota.  To  data,  aa  Indloatad  by 
paaaaga  of  the  FY  199a  Dafanaa  Appropriation  Bill,  tha 
Congraaa  and  tha  DoD  ara  alraady  in  oonaonanoa  with  tha 
Baaa  Foroa  laval  of  alroraft  oarrlarai  Tha  normal 
Congraaalonal  ravlaw  of  tha  propoaad  FY  1993  OoO  budget 
provldaa  another  opportunity  to  avaluata  tha  need  for  tha 
Baaa  Foroa  and  tha  apaolflo  Invaatmant  prograna  that 
aupport  It I 

Noraovar,  tha  Departnant  of  Dafanaa  oonduota  regular 
ravlawa  of  Ita  foroa  plana  and  tha  rolaa  and  nlaalona  of 
tha  Military  Bervioaa,  Tha  Chairman,  Joint  Chief a  of 
ftaff,  Rolaa  and  Niaalona  Report  la  dua  to  tha  Baeratary 
of  Dafanaa  in  Novambar  of  thla  year.  That  report,  whioh 
la  prepared  not  laaa  than  onoa  every  throe  yoara, 
oonaidara  auoh  nattara  aa  tha  changing  throat, 
unnaoeaaary  duplloationa  among  tha  Sarvioaa,  and  ohangoa 
in  taohnology. 

Boyond  tha  operational  Inparatlvaa  dealt  with  alaawhora 
in  thia  raaponaa,  thara  ia  a  need  for  cvn-78  advanoad 
proouramant  in  FY  1993  to  aupport  a  kay  alanant  of  the 
dafanaa  induatrial  baaa. 

Delaying  FY  1993  advanoa  proouramant  funda  for  cVN-7e,  aa 
raoonmondod  by  tha  OAO,  would  have  a  dovaatating  Impaet. 
Tha  FY  1993  advanoa  proouramant  rapraaanta  tha  flrat 
ahipaot  of  nuolaar  oompononta  bought  in  thraa  yaara  (four 
yoara  in  tha  oaao  of  the  Navy 'a  only  auppliar  of  oarrlor 
heavy  aquipmont) .  Tha  proouramant  rapraaanta  a  final 
opportunity  for  many  ouppllora,  alnoa  other  nuolaar  work 
ia  rapidly  daolinlng.  Tha  majority  of  oemponanta  for  tha 
laot  nuolaar  oarriora  aoquirad— CVN-74  and  CVN-7B— will 
ba  oomplatad  by  tha  and  of  FY  1994.  In  the  aubntrina 
program,  tha  termination  of  tha  Soavolf  aubmarlna  program 
oanoala  all  ahipaota  of  any  kind  ordered  alnoa  l9a9--avon 
with  the  rooont  roatoratlon  of  tha  asN-aa.  The 
oompononta  for  SSN-aa  Itaolf  ara  more  than  7S  paroont 
oomblato  and,  thoroforo,  cannot  adequately  aupport 
nuolaar  oomponant  manufaoturera  in  tha  outyaara. 

Forging  and  other  matariala  ordered  In  FY  1993  for  CVN-76 
will  not  reault  in  ahop  floor  work  for  about  one  year. 
Blipping  to  FY  1994  would  add  anothar  yaar  onto  that, 
oroatlng  a  gap  of  more  than  ona  yaar  in  shop~floor  work. 

Without  CVN-7«  advanoad  proouramant  in  FY  1993,  nuolaar 
auppllara  will  havo  virtually  no  baoklog  of  unoomplatad 
ordara  and  no  naw  nuolaar  oomponant  buainaae  to  auatain 
than  in  tha  near  tarn.  Many  auppllara  would  likely 
aaaroh  for  non-nuolaar  oommerolal  narkata  to  remain  in 
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bu«in«a«<  Onae  loat«  raatorlng  than  aa  nuolaar  vandora 
will  bo  dlfflault  and  oKpanoivo.  Yat  thay  ara  tha  vary 
Buppliara  upon  whloh  tha  Navy  auat  raly  to  daaign  and 
build  a  naw  daalgn  aubaarina.  Thaaa  laauaa  wara 
dlaouaaad  in  tha  laeratary  ot  tha  Navy 'a  Xattar  to 
•anator  Xannady«  datad  Juno  3,  1993  (a  eopy  of  whloh  la 
attaohad) . 

Conaaquantly,  to  anaura  thara  la  an  adaquata  nuolaar 
Induatrial  baaa  for  tutura  oarriar  and  aubaarina 
oonatruotlon,  FY  1993  advanoad  proouraaant  for  and 
FY  1999  full  funding  of  cVN-71  la  orltloally  iapertant. 
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OCPARTMINT  OP  THC  NAVY 


WABMiNeTON.  e,e.  leieeMoee 

3  June  1192 

Tha  Honarabla  Idwarcl  H.  Kennedy 
Cheinen*  lubaonalttee  en  Projeotlen 
reraee  end  Keqienel  oefenee 
GeMlttae  en  Anad  fawleaa 
United  ttetee  lenete 
Weehington,  DC  20810 

oeee  Mr.  cheimeni 

I  en  writing  thla  letter  to  anpand  upon  ny  taetineny  at  your 
lubeenaltteo'e  hearing  on  May  22.  1912.  I  would  like  to  provide 
additional  detalla  oenoernlng  the  analyela  the  Mavy  ueed  to 
auppert  tho  daeloiene  that  were  node  oenoernlng  OVN  78. 

I  flmly  believe  that  the  alroraft  carrier  will  ranain  the 
oernorateno  of  future  naval  foreee  who  are  engaged  worldwide  in 
the  oeental  or  littoral  arena  of  the  world,  ready  to  detar  tho 
rlao  of  a  heatlle  regional  power  or  to  confront  any  unoKpeotad 
orlaia.  oarrieri  give  our  Preeldent  tha  toola  ha  nooda  to 
provide  effeotive  eradible  prenonoe  In  a  oonplex  aultipelar  world 
•-  to  pretaot  U.8.  eltiiwno.  eeabat  International  tarrerlon. 
contain  or  pravant  regional  oriaaa  through  rapid  reaponaa  by 
auatalnabla  aoa-baaed  feroaa.  and.  aa  a  laet  reaert,  aatabliah 
air  auperlority  and  prejaot  atrlking  power  aahora  to  enable  the 
entry  of  Marinee  end  other  joint  eKpadltlonery  forooe. 

We  are  beginning  the  preoeea  of  preouroeont  of  CVN  79  new  to 
give  ua  an  orderly  repleoaaent  of  elder,  aonventlonal  aerrlore. 
Delivery  of  e  now  earrier  raguiree  a  nine  year  aaquialtlon 
period.  Adequate  planning  and  preparation  new  will  oneuro  we  are 
ready  to  replaoa  a  oarrlor  that  will  retire  in  2003,  without 
euthorliatlon  and  appropriation  of  long  lead  funding  for  thla 
ahlp  thla  year,  we  will  leoe  tha  opportunity  to  purohaae  thin 
ahlp  at  tha  Beat  eoet-nffeotlve  prion  and  we  will  alao  jaepardlae 
tha  unique  Induatrlal  bean  that  allewe  un  to  maintain  a  viable 
earrier  forea.  In  chert,  we  will  riak  leeing  a  national 
traeaure. 

The  Navy  routinely  rnvlawe  tha  workload  of  aaeh  ahipbullder 
baaed  en  eurrant  and  prejeotad  prograae.  Thla  review  Inoludaa 
eenalderetlen  of  how  the  eajor  tradaa  are  phoned  within  a 
ehlpyerd  in  auppert  of  the  eenatruotlon  proeeea.  Phaalng  of 
tradaa  la  orltioal  to  afflolant  oonatruetlon.  In  preparing  the 
PY  1992/1993  Budget,  our  review  of  Newport  Nawa  Shipbuilding 
(NNS)  indioated  that  the  optleel  phaalng  of  cvN  7i  would  be  a 
atert  in  PY  1994.  That  would  provide  for  tha  moat  affloinnt 
preduotlon  with  raapaot  to  the  ooBplatlon  of  CVN  7S.  Workload 
enalyaia  ooneluded  that  NNS  would  oxporianoe  a  aharp  dip  in 
workload,  potentially  axoeedlng  tho  equivalent  of  Booo  man  par 
day  in  leaa  then  a  one  year  period.  Delay  of  cvN  76  by  one  year 
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would  inorouo  that  dip  bp  apprexlMtoly  IBOO  additional  nan  par 
day*  NNI  will  faal  tha  oneoainp  pauaa  in  aubaarina  oonatxuatien 
most  atrongly  baoauaa  ttiay  hold  no  oontraeta  tor  UM  aia.  Tha 
longer  OVN  ?•  ia  dalayad*  tha  mere  pronounood  tha  drop  in 
workload  and  tha  laaa  attieiont  produotlon  phaaing  baaonaa. 

Mhila  virtually  all  ahipyarda  ara  axparianoino  a  daolina  in 
workload,  NMl  in  the  only  ahipyard  oapabla  of  building  nuelaar 
oarriara.  Thia  eapability  aunt  ba  praaarvad.  Mavarthalana, 
preeuraaant  of  CVN  7<  aunt  ba  balanoad  with  ethar  raquiraaanta 
within  tha  Havy.  py  IttB  in  tha  boat  ooaproaina  batwaan  tiaoal 
liaitationa  and  induatrial  naada. 

Tha  ry  itta  advanoad  proauraaant  funde  tor  CVM  7l  play  a  kay 
rola  in  auataining  tha  vary  tragila  nuolaar  ooaponant  induatrial 
baaa.  Aa  Adairal  DaNara  axplainad  at  length  during  hia  tantiaeny 
to  tha  tull  oeaaittaa  on  April  1,  1992,  OVN  79  ia  tha  only 
nuolaar  ooaponant  work  eurrantly  planned  batwaan  new  and 
emrmxOH  -*  all  nuolaar  oeaponant  ahipaata  tor  aubaarinaa 
erdarad  ainoa  PY  1999  have  boon  atoppad  (tha  raeant  raaeiaaien 
floapreaiaa  raatoraa  tha  BIN^aa  ahipaat  ordered  in  py  1919) •  Tha 
attaohaant  auaaarieaa  thia  aituatien. 

Tha  nuolaar  airoraft  oarrlar  induatrial  baaa  and  the  nuolaar 
aubaarina  induatrial  baaa  ara  both  lapertant.  Tha  draaatle 
ohangaa  in  tha  world  ordar  hava  raaultad  in  the  naad  tor  a 
aaallar  Navy.  Tha  iapaot  et  a  aaallar  Navy  on  tha  induatrial 
baaa  haa  bean  tha  aubjaot  et  oleaa  aorutiny.  Na  hava  ooneludad 
that  CVN  79  ia  vital  to  both  aaintaining  our  carrier  toroa  lavala 
and  alao  auataining  our  nuelaar  oeaponant  baaa.  Our  plan 
provldaa  for  tha  aoat  aoenoaioal  and  attieiont  eenotruetion, 
praaorvoa  oritieal  akilla,  and  providao  tor  orderly  raplaoaaant 
ot  eldar,  oonvantienal  oarriara  that  will  ratiro  attar  tha  turn 
ot  tha  oantury. 

I  hope  thin  additional  inforaation  ia  ot  bonatit.  i  would 
aak  that  thia  latter  ba  aada  a  part  ot  tha  raoerd  ot  tha  hearing. 
If  I  oan  ba  ot  any  further  aaalatanoa,  platna  do  net  hanitata  to 
oentaot  na. 

Sinoaroly, 


H.  Lawraifdb  Qarratt,  III 
SoaratatyJot  tha  Navy 


Enoleaura 
copy  tot 

Tha  Honorabla  williaa  s.  Cohan 
Ranking  Minority  Manbar 
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Appendix  VIII 

Commcnta  From  the  Depertment  of  Defense 


The  following  are  OAO*a  comments  on  the  Department  of  Defense’s  letter 
dated  August  3, 1992. 


GAO  Comments 


1.  We  arrived  at  the  estimate  of  the  Navy’s  fiscal  year  1997  budget  by  using 
dod’s  methodology,  Including  dod’s  deflators  to  express  the  estimate  In 
fiscal  year  1990  equivalent  dollars.  However,  we  deflated  each 
appropriation  account  by  a  corresponding  appropriation  title  deflator,  dod 
used  an  aggregate  deflator  for  the  Navy’s  budget  estimate. 

2.  We  adjusted  our  Illustration  to  reflect  surge  Intervals  only  up  to 

6  months  rather  than  to  12  months  because  the  majority  of  the  force  would 
have  been  surged  at  that  point  and  longer  periods  postulate  the 
unlikelihood  of  global  warfare. 

3.  In  subsequent  discussions,  the  Navy  Indicated  that  during  the  1980s 
amphibious  readiness  groups  were  regularly  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  western  Pacific  Ocean  regions  but  wereon^ 
Infrequently  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea  region.  The  report 
has  been  cnanged  to  reflect  this  information. 

4.  We  have  changed  our  report  to  reflect  a  range  In  the  cost  of  carrier 
battle  group  elements  In  fiscal  year  1993  budget  request.  Our  estimate  now 
ranges  from  a  low  of  $1 1.6  billion  Cthen>year  dollars)  for  Items  that  directly 
support  the  battle  group  to  a  high  of  $16.1  billion  (then*year  dollars)  for 
Items  that  directly  and  generally  support  the  group. 

6.  'The  statement  regarding  an  alleged  problem  with  the  USS  Enterprise’s 
nuclear  refueling  has  been  deleted.  According  to  Navy  documents,  the 
overhaul  and  refUellng  of  the  carrier  is  over  $2  billion  (then-year  dollars). 

6.  In  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Navy  provided  additional  Information  on 
Its  projected  force  structure  plans  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  we 
have  modified  the  table  in  appendix  II  accordingly. 

7.  The  cost  estimate  for  the  AX  cited  In  our  draft  report  was  a 
typographical  error;  the  report  has  been  changed  to  reflect  the  current 
development  cost  estimate  of  about  $11  billion  (fiscal  year  1990  dollars). 

8.  Subsequent  to  dod's  review  of  a  draft  of  this  report,  the  advance 
procurement  fUnda  requested  for  CVN-76  were  authorized  and 
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Appendix  VIII 

Oommenta  From  the  Department  of  Defenee 


appropriated  by  the  Congress  and  obligated  by  the  Navy,  We  revised  the 
report  to  reflect  this  action. 
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